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SATURDAY, AUGUST 8th, MILITARY DAY 
Parade of National Guards and Marines, headed by the United 


States Marine Band. Unveiling of monument at State Armory. 
Speaking at Court House and State Armory. Banquet to old and 
present members of Company I. 


s 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 9th, RELIGIOUS DAY 


Special morning services in all churches. Union Service at 
Everhart Grove in the evening. Sacred concert by Marine Band. 


z 
MONDAY, AUGUST 10th, CIVIC DAY 


A. M. daylight fireworks; balloon ascension, aerial circus, marine 
drill, sports at Wayne Field. 

P. M. civic parade in four divisions: historical, fraternal, indus- 
trial and firemen. Baseball game at Sharples Park between picked 
team of marines and local players. 


GENERAL COMMITTEE 


General Chairman and Secretary and each of the Committee Chairmen 


1. Clinton E. Moffett, Chairman Finance. 2. J. Walter Keech, Chairman Transportation. 38. Major John C. Groff, Chairman Mili- 
tary Day. 4. Colonel Wm. Butler Windle, Chairman Speakers Committee. 5. Nathan R. Rambo, Secretary General Committee. 6. W. O. 
Lamson, Chairman General Committee. 7. Mrs. James Knox, Chairman Entertainment. 8. Henry Schramm, Chairman Souvenir. 9. Rev. 
Edw. S. Ninde, Chairman Religious Day. 10. Samuel W. Long, Chairman Publicity. 11. Vincent Gilpin, Chairman Historical. 12. Her- 
man G. Hutt, Chairman Reception. 13. George J. Moses, Chairman Civic Day. 14. J. Burton Simon, Chairman Decoration. 


HOUSANDS o£, sons and 
daughters of dear old West 
Chester have returned to our 
midst and are being welcomed by 
those of us who have not cared to 
wander. With them West Chester 
spells home and this is why Old Home 
Week is so crowded with significance. 


While set aside to honor the golden 
jubilee of Company I, 111th Infantry 
(Wayne Fencibles), it serves at the 
same time as a grand reunion of all 
West Chester folks. Weare all 
proud of the great achievements of 
our soldier boys. 


We are glad that Providence linked 
our fates with this sterling commu- 
nity. We know that we have much 
to rejoice over, and we are glad we 
are here, because there is no place like 
home. 


listorical 


WEST CHESTER, PA., 1844 


Historical Sketch of the Origin and Progress of West Chester 


The West Chester of today, with its substantial population, its comfortable 
homes, its conveniences of modern life, its educational opportunities, its shaded 
streets, its many features that make the ideal residential town, as well as its 
active business interests, is the result of a steady and normal growth from 
the colonial cross-roads hamlet. For years before the Revolutionary war, 
travellers had been accommodated at the hostelry known as the Turks Head. 
By 1769 the original tavern had been replaced by the more substantial brick 
structure whose walls still form a part of the present hotel of that name. 
In 1786 the county seat of Chester county was removed to the “Turk’s Head,” 
and in 1788 by Act of Legislature, the budding village was erected into a 
county town under the name of West Chester. Eleven years later it was regu- 
larly incorporated as a borough, having developed a population of 374 as shown 
by the census of 1800. In the midst of an agricultural district peopled with 
essentially plain and steady-going citizens, the embryo town early took on a 
stability of character that still continues. It made no haste to put aside 
its village features, but in 1823 it required the laying of sidewalks, in 1829 
it began the macadamizing of the streets and about the same time the custom 
of planting sidewalk trees became general. Now it has fifteen miles of 
modern paved streets and fifty miles of sidewalks of granolithic and brick 
construction. 


ALWAYS PROMPT 

West Chester has always been prompt to avail itself of the advantages of 
newly developing forms of public service. In the very early days of railroads, 
while the original Pennsylvania Railroad from Philadelphia to Columbia was 
as yet under construction, West Chester built a connection therewith which was 
completed in 1832, before the main line was finished and thus rail connection 
with Philadelphia was established. Horses were the motive power until 1845 
when locomotives began running to West Chester. Years later electric 
trolley cars were traversing the streets of the borough and also connecting 
it with the Reading Railroad line at Lenape before they were in use in the 
great nearby Philadelphia. In like manner telegraph service and telephone 
service were here introduced in the very early days of their use. Gas light 
was first provided for the convenience of the town by a local company organ- 
ized in 1852, electric current for light and power in 1884 and in 1902 steam 
heat was first furnished from a central plant. 


MAJESTIC COURT HOUSE 
West Chester’s buildings, both public and private, have always been 
substantial in character, constructed almost exclusively of brick or stone. 
Indeed, for many years frame construction has been forbidden by ordinance. 
Its Court House, as a central figure, was erected in 1846 and stands in the 
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majesty of its dignified architecture an evidence of the good taste and judg- 
ment of a generation of nearly a century ago. In a single block are located 
good specimens of the three types.of Grecian architecture—the National Bank 
of Chester County being Doric, the First National Bank Ionic, and the Court 
House Corinthian. Its churches, its schools, its post office, its banks, its fire 
houses, and other structures of public or semi-public character, all maintain 
high standards. Its residential sections present an array of attractive, com- 
fortable and modern homes and its many stores, up-to-date in construction, 
and in their complete and diversified stocks, make a popular business center 
for the retail trade of a large surrounding territory. 

Located upon the summit of a water shed, at an elevation of 456 feet 
above tide level, West Chester enjoys a salubrious atmosphere and fine natural 
drainage, while it looks out on all sides upon a country of remarkable beauty, 
diversified by hill and dale, rich in agricultural wealth—at once a panorama of 
scenic attraction and of wholesome and peaceful but progressive rural life. 
A little to the north the famous, fertile, Chester Valley stretches from east 
to west. Just over the hill crests to the westward is a stream whose name 
is familiar in song and story, the Brandywine, a stream famed not only for 
the natural charms of its graceful course and its immediate surroundings, but 
because of its historic associations. At Jefferis’ Ford, where the stream makes 
near approach to West Chester, Cornwallis with his forces crossed its waters 
on the morning of the fateful eleventh of September, 1777, and from there all 


e 


the way to Chadds Ford the land is teeming with reminders of the events of 
that great Revolutionary struggle, the Battle of Brandywine. Osborne’s 
Hill, Birmingham Meeting House, which was so hastily converted into a hos- 
pital for the wounded, the adjacent fields over which the contending forces 
advanced and retreated again and again by turns, the spot where General 
Lafayette fell wounded, the modest farm house which served as Washington’s 
headquarters, all of these are rich in interest for the visitor. 


HISTORIC COUNTRY 


A few miles northeastward from West Chester is another historic spot 
where occurred the Paoli Massacre which followed closely upon the Battle of 
Brandywine. The place is indicated by a small and time-worn marker erected 
in 1817 and by a larger monument which was dedicated on September 20, 1877, 
the centennial anniversary of the massacre. Some miles farther over the hills 
is Valley Forge, the scene of trials and hardships of Washington’s forces dur- 
ing the winter of 1777-1778, where adequate provision has now been made 
for the proper preservation of the old headquarters, the breast works and 
other still enduring reminders of those dark days. 

Other spots dotting the country about West Chester have associations 
that give them especial interest. Conspicuous among these are the places 
that recall two men of Chester county whose achievements in the fields of 


HOME OF THE AMERICAN LEGION 


" WEST CHESTER’S FINE Y. M. C. A. BUILDING 


MEMORIAL HALL WITH ITS UNIQUE ARCHWAY 


literature and art and in public life gave them much more than a natural repu- 
tation. In East Brandywine is the modest birthplace of Thomas Buchanan 
Read. poet, artist and patriot, the mecca of many a pilgrim. In the opposite 
direction in East Marlborough is Cedarcroft, the home of Bayard Taylor, 
poet, traveller and diplomat—the somewhat pretentious mansion into the 
building of which the well-known author entered with such keen delight. 

Indeed on every hand throughout the surrounding country legend, tradi- 
tion and history lend their interest while the scientist and the lover of nature 
find delight in the rich and abundant flora and fauna and the varied interesting 
mineral deposits which crop out on the neighboring hills, all adding to the 
delights of residence in this ideal town of homes. 


RESIDENTIAL WEST CHESTER 


To those who live in and about West Chester the advantages of the com- 
munity as a place of residence are well known. To the stranger or chance 
visitor we are proud to point out that West Chester is a rare combination of 
progressive and conservative tendencies, each reacting on the other to produce 
a result unique and charming. 

The best traditions of the good old days are cherished in this, the county 
seat of Chester county—rich in natural advantages of soil and climate, rich in 
historical associations, rich in purse—but above all rich in the character 
of its citizens—the true test of community life. 

To these citizens, past and present, the community is indebted for the 
fact that West Chester is an ideal place of residence. The administration of 
public affairs has constantly been in the hands of those who saw clearly 
the need for well paved, clean and well lighted streets, an adequate water 
supply, efficient police and fire protection, and ample provision for the health 
and physical well being of all residents. In addition to the public officials, 
however, various individuals, organizations and agencies have made important 
contributions to the life of the community so that it would be difficult to find 
a town of like size that was so well supplied with churches, schools, hospitals, 
clubs, lodges, boy scouts, library, K. of C., Y. M. C. A., armory, Historical 
Society, etc. Each of these organizations, has of course, its own group of 
ardent supporters but in constantly increasing measure all are co-operating 
to enrich the civic life and to secure for all the benefits that lie in intelligent 
co-operative action in community affairs. 

Quite naturally the home life in West Chester reflects the spirit of the 
place. The young and old find full opportunity either for activity or repose, 
as suits their fancy, and life goes on in a normal, sane, happy progression. 

Finally, we are not so selfish as to desire the advantages of West 
Chester for ourselves alone, but to all who are so disposed, we extend a hearty 
invitation to visit us or abide with us and enjoy the quiet well ordered life 
that West Chester affords. 


EDUCATION 

West Chester is an educational center. 

A fine system of public schools by using departmental classification fur- 
nishes the pupils in all grades with teachers who are specialists in their 
respective departments. 

In the High School the courses are sufficiently varied to meet the needs 
of all. Besides the usual academic-college preparatory course, there are courses 
in carpentry, machine shop practice, household arts, home economics and 
commercial. 

A State Normal School in the southern end of the borough is housed in 
large green stone buildings. These probably form the largest group of serpen- 
tine stone buildings in the world. Tuition in this school is free to those 
preparing to teach. 

Then there are a number of excellent private schools: The Friends’ School, 
the Roman Catholic Parochial, housed in a fine commodious gray stone 
building on West Gay Street; St. Aloysius Academy, located at the northern 
limit of the borough—a well established school for boys—is owned and con- 
trolled by the Catholic Church. Here also is the Mother House of the Immacu- 
late Heart Order, and Miss Martin’s Business School is among the well 
established institutions. 

To the west of the borough is the Darlington Seminary for girls—com- 
plete in all its appointments. It is pleasantly located and homelike. Here 

girls from many states are in attendance. Not far away are Westtown 
Friends Boarding School, Haverford College for boys only, and Swarthmore 
College for both boys and girls. 

The educational advantages of West Chester can scarcely be surpassed. 

In 1919 the School Board established the Department of Recreation to 
care for the four playgrounds, two of which are open evenings as well as dur- 
ing the day, conducted for the summer months. Two are at the Municipal 
Parks, while the others are on school property. 

Wholesome work including community singing, hikes, celebrations, motion 

’ pictures, industrial and mercantile baseball and basketball leagues, evening 

schools and recreation centers, physical education and recreation for pupils in 
the public schools are all cared for by the Supervisor of Recreation. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE 

Although West Chester, when viewed from a distance, looks half con- 
cealed by trees, several towers and spires in the skyline indicate that this is 

an enlightened, God-fearing community, with churches aplenty. 
e Ever since the days of William Penn and before, when early Quakers 
. blazed woodland trails in Chester county and built their log cabins here, they 
have taught that “the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom,” and in 
e these later. days when numerous other denominations have come to town to 


share the heritage and work out life problems with them, all unite in believing 
that “where there is no vision the people perish.” Hence the spirit of worship 
continues to inspire men to seek the higher life and value those Measline: 
found along the upward way. 

Until some years after the borough was incorporated, in 1799, ae Friends 
worshiped in Birmingham, four miles south, but the Roman Catholics receiv- 
ing a building lot donated by John Hanum, a Quaker, built upon it in 1793. At 
present the Catholics have the largest single congregation in town. When the 
borough was seventeen years old the Methodists began building, and when it 
was thirty-three years old the Presbyterians laid foundation stones for a 
house of worship. Soon afterward came Episcopalians and Baptists, and in 
more recent years the Christian Scientists have built a church, the Salvation 
Army a citadel, and the Jewish people have established a synagogue. 

While there have been suggestions at various times concerning the ad- 
visability of church union, the people of West Chester prefer their own church 
homes, but have no objection to co-operating in many sorts of good work. 
Among them all the most beautiful of neighborly spirit exists, and in hospital 
work, the Red Cross and other public welfare movements, they work together 
in perfect harmony. 

COMMERCIAL WEST CHESTER 

All the various lines of trade are represented in the commercial life of 

West Chester. Substantial buildings with modern and attractive store fronts, 


large and varied stocks and a desire to render the best possible service 
bespeak a class of progressive business men. The friendliness, the spirit 
of co-operation and the desire to work in unity for the welfare of the town 
and the interests of their customers is a feature of the commercial life of 
West Chester that has often been favorably commented upon by strangers. 
West Chester is the shopping center for the country districts and numerous 
small towns within a radius of twelve to fourteen miles and the freedom from 
many items of overhead expense incident to business in the larger cities enables 
the local merchant in many cases to pass such savings on to their customers 
and that this advantage is recognized and appreciated is evidenced by the 
fact that much of the business that formerly went to the larger trade centers 
is now remaining in West Chester. 


FINANCIAL WEST CHESTER 
The thrift and economy of West Chester are reflected in the substantial 
development of its banking institutions. The financial requirements of the 
community are amply provided for by two National Banks, two Trust Com- 
panies, one Savings Bank and two Building and Loan Associations. The com- 
bined capital of the banks and trust companies is $925,000 with surplus and 
profits of $950,000 and deposits of about $7,000,000. 


All these institutions encourage saving by maintaining interest depart- 
ments and the three which conduct Christmas clubs pay out each year from 
$115,000 to $150,000, much of which sum is spent through the home stores 
during the holiday season. West Chester banks are housed in buildings which 
compare favorably in character with those of much larger cities and are 
equipped with all present day features, including modern safe deposit vaults. 
All of these institutions are under progressive management and are active in 
all movements for the development of the town’s interests. 


TRANSPORTATION 

West Chester is reached by two lines of the Pennsylvania system; con- 
necting with the P. W. & B. road at Wawa Junction and the cther connecting 
with the Main Line at Frazer, seven miles from West Chester. Fast express 
trains are run between this point and Philadelphia to accommodate commuters, 
and there is an over night freight service between the two points. 

The Philadelphia and West Chester Traction Company runs large, com- 
fortable cars of the most modern type at intervals of thirty minutes and on 
holidays and other days of heavy travel at intervals of fifteen minutes. The 
trip is made in one hour and ten minutes. The company also provides a trolley 
freight service which is a great convenience to the community. The West 
Chester Street Railway Company operates two branches, one to Kennett Square 
and one to Coatesville, via Downingtown. This is also a splendidly equipped 
road with cars of a modern type. 

The development of the Good Roads system in this district has brought 
to West Chester an advantage in the way of transportation that it has not 
hitherto enjoyed. With West Chester as a center, motor bus lines radiate in 
every direction and transport passengers to Wilmington, Pottstown, Valley 
Forge, Norristown, Coatesville and points along the Main Line of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad to Berwyn. These bus lines are a great convenience to 
residents in communities not touched by steam or electric roads and bring many 
shoppers and visitors to West Chester who formerly went elsewhere. 


Another advantage brought to West Chester by the improvement of roads 
leading to it is the development of the motor freight service. Large motor 
trucks ply between Philadelphia and West Chester continuously and deliveries 
from one point to another are made in from two to two and a half hours. 
This service is of incalculable benefit to the merchants and manufacturers 
of the town. Verily, it seems as if the old order is passing and the great 
disadvantage under which West Chester once labored, of not being situated on 
a water way, is now overcome and it is ready to take its place as a “port” 


convenient to all points of the compass, on the modern avenues of commerce— 
Good’ Roads. 


AGRICULTURAL FEATURES 


Yes, agriculture is the word, for old-fashioned farming in the neighbor- 
hood of West Chester is fast passing away. Improved buildings, pure bred 
stock, selected seed, modern implements, firm highways and the motor truck 
and tractor have transformed conditions. While in a sense it is a rich man’s 
game, yet there are good productive lands to be found at moderate figures 
where he who would follow the plow as in olden times may have this oppor- 
tunity. 

Within four miles of town are three splendid estates of 1000 acres each, 
or thereabout, the Greystone Farm of P. M. Sharples, home of Financial Sen- 
sation, a $60,000 Jersey bull; the Mather farm in Birmingham, devoted to 
thoroughbred hunting horses and English fox hounds, and the McFadden 
holdings on the Brandywine where Ayrshire cattle graze in luxury. Five miles 
east are the Delchester farms, famous for prize winning Percherons. Scores 
of lesser properties are conducted along similar lines. 

For generations West Chester has had its annual Chester County Fair, 
which every year is “larger and more attractive than ever.” The Chester 
County Farm Bureau has two men afield and an office force in town. Two 
thriving Granges and two flourishing Farmers’ Clubs have membership receiv- 
ing mail through the West Chester post office, and at the State Normal School 
there is a course which trains specialists to supervise agricultural teaching in 


public schools. On the staff of the County Superintendent of Schools is a 
supervisor who looks after agricultural education in the public schools. Among 


the boys and girls there are pig clubs and poultry clubs which aid in this work 
and stimulate community effort. For rural life this is the ideal country. 
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THE WEST CHESTER CIVIC ASSOCIATION 


On June 21, 1923, West Chester took an important and progressive step 
in the method of providing funds for the maintenance of her community- 
service institutions. Representatives of our various borough and county 
organizations dependent in whole or in part on public generosity for operating 
funds, met at the call of a few far-sighted citizens, and after careful and 
impartial study of the community budget plan, adopted it as the most practical, 
economical and up-to-date method of financing the work of the local up-lift 
organizations and agencies. 

The West Chester Civic Association became the promoting agency back 
of the Community Budget plan. Constitution and By-Laws were adopted 
and an efficient organization for the promoting of campaigns, administering 
the funds collected, co-ordinating the work of the participating agencies and 
in general contributing to the community welfare and happiness, was per- 
fected. Since the Association was formed business headquarters have been 
established in the Y. M. C. A. Building, committees have been appointed 


to safeguard the public interests and maintain a check on the budgets of the 
institution benefiting by the chest operation. Thorough investigations of all 
needy cases are made by competent executives or committeemen and recom- 
mendations made to the proper relief agency. 


The work of the Civic Association of particular interest to the community 
at large embraces the recreation and playground activities, supervision of 
public swimming at Sharples Lake, band concerts, community sings, basket- 
ball and baseball leagues, celebrations, etc. A reference list of several hundred 
charity medical cases has been compiled for use of the welfare organizations, 
as has also a practical nurse register for the aid of doctors and others needing 
such information. 


The following list of participating organizations indicates the scope of 
the Civic Association’s influence. Each of these valuable institutions draw 
from the community chest and as a result are able to render a greater service 
than ever before to West Chester and her citizens. 


American Red Cross, West Chester Y. M. C. A. Auxiliary. 

Branch. Crippled, sub-normal and under-nour- 
Boy Scouts of Chester County. ished children reserve. 
Chester County Hospital. 


Chester County Hospital Auxiliary, 


West Chester Branch. 


Chester County Recreation Depart- 


ment. 


MW 


July, Christmas, etc. 


Li 
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Community Celebrations, 


Community sings, band concerts, etc. 
Co-operative Council 


Health Council and Clinic. 

Meconkey Kindergarten. 

Salvation Army. 

Social Service Society. 

Tuberculosis Society of Chester 
County. 

West Chester Civic Association. 

West Chester Forum. 

West Chester Public Library. 

West Chester Recreation Department. 


$45,650 was the budget set and raised in 1923; $45,750 was the goal 
successfully reached in 1924. 


MAJOR GENERAL JOHN F. HARTRANFT 
Father of the Pennsylvania National Guard 


HE citizen of Pennsylvania who takes the enlistment 


oath in the Guard does so with a profound sense of 


his personal responsibility to the State, especially in 
sections where turbulent and reckless elements are a constant 
menace to tranquility of the Commonwealth; so the Pennsyl- 
vania National Guardsman dons his uniform and presents 
himself for duty at both personal risk and business cost. 
Sacrificing his evenings to drill in the Armory, relinquishing 
his brief summer holiday in order to attend the annual 
encampment, where he accepts the rudest conditions of a bed 
upon the base ground and the ration of a common soldier in 
the time of war, he exemplifies the highest appreciation of the 
duty of a citizen to the community in which he lives and 
deserves from the State and National Government all and 


even more than the slender aid he receives. 


STATE ARMORY AT WEST CHESTER, HOME OF COMPANY I, 111th INFANTRY, P. N. G. 


The National Guard 


The present tactical organization of the National Guard of Pennsylvania, 
conforming as it does to the military establishment of the general government 
in its physical phases, and laid down upon the same general lines, is the 
perfection of a system which, like our civilization, is a matter of evolution. 
The art of war for ages, has been a scientific demonstration of palpable and 
immobile fact. Its masterful genuises are the demigods of history, and have 
been the conquerors of national fate. From the earliest times when the 
inherent barbarism of men instilled the natural principle in his breast, that 
might was ever right, his mind has been employed in the development of his 
warlike instinct, and the creation of human and inhuman agencies in the 
aggrandizement of power and the subjugation of the enemies of his race, 
his country and himself. From savagery to enlightenment, throughout the 
rise and fall of civilization, whose glories line the pages of the world’s 
recorded times, the spirit of prowess has traced in blood the martial valor 
of kings and conquerors. On the crest of the highest cultivation and civiliza- 
tion the world has ever known, from the embattled pinnacles of science, we 
sean the future, only to find the inherent barbarism still lodged in the breast 
of the fleamong cohorts that lie within and beyond the ramparts, a restive, 
combative force prepared for conquest, though the motive be the establishment 
of equal justice or commercial advantage. 


; So long as such things be, the State and the Nation, promoted by the 
wisdom learned of experience, will “in time of peace prepare for war,” even 
though conscious that it is “the trade of barbarians.” 

Until avarice and list of power and pride are taken from men’s hearts 
they will commit wrong by violence, and the injured ones will retaliate and 
defend themselves. | It is not the Christian way, but it is the way of the 
world. We are still very far from the mysterious wisdom of conquest by 
submission. We are living in a Christian civilization, of course, but in the 
shadow of our law books and the glitter of our bayonets, how ‘far off and 
impracticable are these words: “You have heard that it hath been said— 
An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth—but I say to you not to resist evil 
but if one strike thee on the right cheek, turn to him the other.” Also “And 
if a man will contend with thee in judgment, and take away thy coat, let ‘go thy 
cloak also unto him.” And, “Whosoever will force thee one mile go with 
Rare ou two.” by iabnads teaching like this, we are compelled to come 

ack to the provisions of Congress, the 
PCS a sa 4 a g 5 law of good taste and trade and the 


Even though that peace loving disciple of Geor 

] ge Fox, the founder of 
Pennsylvania, omitted from the articles of his “Concessions” to the settlers all 
reference to a militia, the Royal Charter of Charles Second gave to him— 
William Penn—the power to “levy, muster and train all sorts of men * * * 
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BRIGADIER GENERAL EDWARD C. SHANNON 
Fifty-sixth Infantry Brigade 


and to make war * * * as fully and freely as any Captain General of an army 
hath ever had the same.” Although he provided (1682) for the adjustment 
of disputes between settlers and natives by arbitration, there appears to 
have been no necessity for anm'armed force for many years. 


THE FIRST CALL 

In 1693 the first call came from the then Governor, for men and money 
to secure the New York frontier, but the Assembly refused the men, while 
granting 760 pounds of sterling. This seems to have been the first effort to 
establish a militia on Pennsylvania soil under the proprietary government. 
However, the first company, that seems to have been raised, was that formed 
in Philadelphia in 1702, commanded by Captain George Lowther, and which 
existed for some years. In 1706 Governor Evans attempted to arouse the 
colonists to a sense of the necessity for an armed force, and again in 1708 
renewed the request to the Assembly, and a like request from his successor 
in office the same year, evoked the reply that “that they could not in conscience 
provide money to hire men to kill each other.” In 1718 William Penn wrote 
to Governor Keith: “If you can procure a militia to be settled by law, stop 
not the occasion of doing it.” He evidently was convinced of the necessity 
for an armed force. The Assembly, in 1720, in accordance with his recom- 
mendation, passed a bill for the organization of a militia, but nothing seems 
to have come of it.. These early efforts were, however, followed with more 
fruitful results, and from this time, 1720, or as the necessity warranted, bodies 
of troops were formed and raised for the defense of the colony, and to guard 

against frequent incursions of the Indians. 


10,000 VOLUNTEERS 

When hostilities broke out between France and England in 1744, 10,000 
volunteers were soon. secured from Pennsylvania, garbed at their own expense, 
and having officers of their own choice. To the French and Indian war Penn- 
sylvania contributed 2,700 men. When the storm of the Revolution was break- 
ing in 1775, under the pressure of events, a ‘Committee of Safety” was evolved, 
and though its exertions was formed, the ‘Associated Nattalions’” in the 
Revolutionary War. Within a few days after the news of the battle of 
Bunker Hill was received in Philadelphia, the First Regiment of Pennsyl- 
vania Riflemen commenced its march to Boston. Throughout the great struggle 
for liberty the arms of Pennsylvania never faltered, and on the soil of Penn- 
sylvania the Continental Army, under Washington, at Valley Forge, passed 
the Winter of 1777-78 “barefooted, naked and miserable beyond expression.” 
To the Revolutionary struggle Pennsylvania furnished from 1775 to 1783 
29,555 effective men; of these 7,357 were militia and 22,198 were regular 
Continental troops. 

At the close of the Revolution the militia was kept well organized and 
ready for emergencies. 


Service Records of Capt. Reilly, 1st Lt. Brown, 2nd Lt. Hayden 


CAPT. JOSEPH M. REILLY 


Enlisted in Company I, Sixth Infantry, P. N. G., April 7, 1917; promoted 
Corporal July, 1917; promoted Sergeant April, 1918; served in 111th Infantry 
overseas; promoted Second Lieutenant September 1, 1918; attended Third 
O. T. C., Camp Hancock, Augusta, Ga.; attended Infantry School of all Arms 
in A. E. F.; appointed instructor in Officers Training Camp, La-Val-Bonne, 
Ains, France; discharged May 19, 1919; appointed Second Lieutenant Company 
I, 111th Infantry, May, 1920, and re-organized Company I, 111th Infantry, 
and promoted to Captain August 3, 1920. 


Ist LT. FRANCIS G. BROWN 


First Lieutenant Francis G. Brown saw service on the Mexican Border 
as Sergeant Company I, Sixth Pennsylvania Infantry; entered United States 
Service again July 15, 1917, transferred to Company B, 111th Infantry; 
appointed First Sergeant; served through the late war with the 111th In- 
fantry; was in command of one of the two first platoons of the Twenty-eighth 
Division to go over the top at Hill 204, for which he received the French 
Croix de Guerre with star for exceptional bravery; commissioned Second 
Lieutenant July, 1920, and promoted to First Lieutenant March 1, 1923. 


2nd LT. HENRY L. HAYDEN 


Enlisted Company I, Sixth Infantry, March 18, 1902; discharged March 
17, 1905; enlisted Company I, Sixth Infantry, April 11, 1905; discharged April 
10, 1908; enlisted Company I, Sixth Infantry, April 24, 1908; discharged April 
8, 1910; enlisted Company I, Sixth Infantry, April 15, 1911; discharged April 
14, 1914; enlisted Company I, Sixth Infantry, July 21, 1914; mustered into 
Federal Service (Mexican Border Service) July 7, 1916; mustered out of 
Federal Service February 23, 1917; mustered into Federal Service (World 
War) July 19, 1917. Present date of enlistement July 20, 1920, in Company 
I, Sixth. Infantry, now Company I, 111th Infantry. Discharged from First 

* Sergeant March 15, 1923, appointed Second Lieutenant March 16, 1923. 

Lt. Hayden served throughout the war as a Sergeant in Company M, 

111th Infantry. 
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In 1805 the military spirit of the old Keystone State seems to have been 
running high, with thirteen Major Generals, twenty-eight Brigadiers, with 
a grand total of 94,221 men, while in the year after the close of the war of 
1812-1814, it rose to 108,603 Infantry (other arms not reported). 


MILITIA UNDER FIRE 

At the close of the war, in 1815, the Pennsylvania militia had been under 
fire from Baltimore to Canada, and although the soil of the State had not 
been invaded, it had at one time more men in the field than there were from 
any other State, besides furnishing more money to carry on the war. From 
this time on until the bloodless “Buckshot War,” the militia of the State was a 
representation on paper, with an avowed restful sort of inactivity, disturbed 
only by the two training days in May and June of each year, when the annual 
inspections took place near some country tavern, where, armed with broom- 
sticks, canes and a shotgun or two, the “braves” went through the farce of an 
inspection by some high and mighty potentate decked out to kill, the owner 
of the only uniform on the field. 

For the Mexican War the President called for six regiments from Penn- 
sylvania. In thirty days ninety companies (enough to fill nine regiments) 
were offered. Only two regiments and two extra companies were, however, 
sent to the front. The first regiment, mustered November, 1846, comprised 
six companies from Philadelphia, one from Pottsville, one from Wilkes-Barre 
and two from Pittsburgh, under Colonel Wynkoop. These troops took a promi- 

nent part in the siege of Vera Cruz as well as the Battle of Cerro Gordo, 
Chapultepee and City of Mexico. 

Under the Act of 1858, there were in the State at the end of 1860 
476 organized volunteer companies, with an aggregate of about 19,000 uni- 
formed men. From the volunteer militia came the men who so promptly 
responded to the first call of President Lincoln in April, 1861, filling the 
ranks of the three months’ men and furnishing the companies of “First De- 
fenders” on the 18th of April. Unprepared as Pennsylvania was at the out- 
break of the Rebellion, its volunteers were soon brought under discipline in 
the field and followed “Old Glory” on many a blood-stained field for the deep 
justice of the Northern cause. 

The entire military force of the State was about 355,000 men, capable 
of military duty. The arms of the State were all in the possession of the 
volunteer companies and comprised 12,080 muskets, 4,706 rifles, 2,809 cavalry 
swords and sabres, 3,147 pistols, 69 pieces of ordnance—being six pounds 
bronze cannon. Of these only about 2,500 muskets were of the new model and 
1,200 improved rifles and 500 cavalry swords. The balance was unfit for 
active service, being mostly of the heavy, old flint lock. The State had but 
4,200 effective small arms. No arms were furnished to the militia by the State 
itself; all that were issued to the militia were furnished by the United States 
to Pennsylvania. 


NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS, COMPANY I, 111th INFANTRY, P. N. G. 


Front Row, Left to Right: 
Left to Right: 


Right: 


Sgt. Capana, Corps. Barnes, Alexander. 


Right: Corp. Gibson, Sgt. Marzio. Top Row: 


Sets. Parker, Pierce, Butler, Corcoran, Crosby. Second Row, 
Corps. McClintock, Tucker, Mason, Green. Third Row, Left to 


Fourth Row, Left to 
Sgt. Thompson 


HISTORIC COMPANY 


Although West Chester is known as a Friends’ town—a place of peace, 
she has furnished, during the last one hundred years, her full quota of fighting 
men and has them now ready to do battle at the call of the country. 

She contributed many patriots to the Revolution, had her quota in the 


War of 1812, in the Mexican War and in the Rebellion. 


Many a resident of 


the city gave up his life or suffered serious wounds for his country. The 


community figured largely in the internal troubles of the State, furnished her 
company for the Spanish War, and today has one of the largest companies she 
has had for some years. 

The earliest mention of a military force in Chester County, to which 
West Chester contributed her share, was during King George’s War, in 1744. 
At that time two regiments were recruited and organized. They were known 
During the French and Indian War of 1754, there was 
another call for soldiers and a number of companies were organized, but they 
saw no service. 


as the ‘“‘Associators.” 


Coming to the Revolutionary War the “Associators” were fully organized. 
West Chester furnished her quota of these soldiers, but there is no reliable 


data to be obtained regarding them as respects the town. 


There were many members of the Fourth Pennsylvania Battalion from 


this place. 


service. 


They were commanded by ‘‘Mad”’ Anthony Wayne and saw hard 


The “Whiskey Insurrection” was made the subject of a call for troops 
by President Washington in 1794, and of these West Chester furnished a 
company of artillery and a troop of cavalry. The cavalry was commanded 
by Joseph McClellan, then Sheriff, who had served as a Captain of Infantry 
under General Wayne, and Aaron Musgrave commanded the Battery. These 
companies went into the West with the command of Governor Henry Lee, 
of Virginia, and rendered valuable service in crushing the rebellion. 

From this time until the commencement of the War of 1812 there was 
little activity in military circles in Chester County, but soon after the com- 
mencement of that struggle, West Chester’s patriotic citizens commenced 
preparations to assist the country and an infantry company known as the 
“American Greys,” was organized and attached to a Chester County regiment, 
the “Second Pennsylvania Light Infantry.” 

From the close of the War of 1812 there seems to have been an active 
military spirit in the county seat and the organizations were kept alive at 
all times, being detached companies and supported by the volunteers them- 
selves, there being no appropriations made by the Federal Government and 
State as at the present day. 

The Republican Artillerists were organized about the year 1816, and were 
composed of gentlemen of leading families from different parts of Chester 
County. For several years during the early career of the organization Dr. 


William Darlington was the commander. In 1825 Thomas Evans, M. D., 
was Captain and continued so until his death in 1828. The company met in 
West Chester generally on the Fourth of July and Washington’s Birthday 
for parade. They were armed with long swords and had a six-pound brass 
piece called “Diana.” In 1829 the Artillerists were disbanded, and a short 
time thereafter reorganized, a different style of uniform adopted, and armed 
with flint lock muskets. The officers were Dr. Wilmer Worthington, Captain; 
Joseph Hemphill, First Lieutenant; J. Lacy Darlington, Second Lieutenant. 
This organization was in existence about three years. 


WAYNE GUARDS 


“The Wayne Guards,” commanded by Captain Henry Fleming, included 
farmers, mechanics, lawyers, etc., the members residing in or near West 
Chester. This company was disbanded in 1826. 

In 1880 the “National Blues” were organized and elected the following 
officers: Captain, William Apple; First Lieutenant, Peter Osborne; Second 
Lieutenant, David B. Reed. This company enjoyed the reputation of being 
the best drilled company in Chester County. The company retained its organ- 
ization until 1836. 

In different parts of the county many military companies, including the 
“Honey Brook Infantry,” “Brandywine Light Infantry,” “Washington Guards,” 
“Union Fencibles,” “Chester County Blues,” “Union Fury,” ete., were organ- 


ized during this period. 

During the struggle between the North and the South, West Chester 
furnished an enormous number of men, considering the size of the town. 
Seventeen companies were recruited during the early portion of the war 
and others went out as emergency commands when the Southern troops invaded 
Pennsylvania. 

Since the Civil War there has been considerable activity in military circles 
and the town has never been without a command. At one time it had three 
infantry companies and a section of a battery. 

“The West Chester Greys,’ commanded by Captain James E. McFarlan; 
“The Wayne Fencibles,” commanded by Captain R. T. Cornwell; the “Delancy 
Guards,” colored, commanded by Captain Levi Hood; “Section of Griffin Bat- 
tery,” under command of George R. Guss, were among these. At present there 
is the one company of infantry, Company I, of the Sixth Infantry, N. G. P., 
commanded by Captain John C. Groff. This command has been in existence 
since June 21, 1875, having long since outlived all the others. 

On June 21, 1875, the following persons, Pierce Hoopes, Jr., H. M. Worth, 
H. B. Pepper, S. M. Paxson, William H. Guie, Samuel C. Jackson and Barton 
D. Evans, met at the office of John A. Groff (a cousin of the present captain) 
and resolved to form a Zouave Company, and on June 25, 1875, R. T. Cornwell, 
Esq., was unanimously elected Captain. 
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ENLISTED PERSONNEL, COMPANY I, 111th INFANTRY, P. N. 


On June 29, 1875, a committee of three was appointed to wait upon General 
Dobson to ascertain whether the organization could be attached to the National 
Guard. Captain R. T. Cornwell was chairman, H. M. Worth and Willis D. 


Evans were the other members. 


July 6, 1875, L. G. McCauley was elected First Lieutenant of the company 


and the committee appointed to see General Dobson, reported the General 
anxious to have the company in the division. 

July 16, 1875, the Committee on Uniforms exhibited Zouave dress (red 
breeches, white leggings, blue jacket, dark blue). 
elected Second Lieutenant on July 20, 1875, and the Zouave uniform was 


adopted. 


July 23, 1875, Colonel Tencate informed Captain Cornwell by letter that... 
application for company had been sent to Harrisburg, backed by strongest ~ 
The committee on same reported that the ° 
name of Wayne Zouaves had been adopted as suitable by the committee and 
was by vote made the name of the company. 


recommendation for its acceptance. 


Barton D. Evans was 


The Secretary was instructed 


Histy 


to notify Captain William Wayne that the company was named after his 
illustrious ancestor, General Anthony Wayne, and also that he was elected an 


honorary member of the company. 


August 10, 1875, enrolled as Company I, Eleventh Regiment, Tenth Divi- 


sion, N. G. P. 


September 7, 1875, the first company order was read announcing the 
following non-commissioned officers: First Sergeant, William H. Guie; Second 
Sergeant, Charles B. Sheppard; Third Sergeant, Lewis B. King; Fourth 
Sergeant, Thomas. W, Taylor; Fifth Sergeant, Marshall J. Valentine;’ First 
Corporal, S. M. Paxson; Second Corporal, R. Jones Monaghan; Third Corporal, 
C. W. Talbot; Fourth Corporal, H. Gawthrop; Fifth Corporal, W»H. Robinson; 
Sixth Corporal, H..M. Worth; Seventh Corporal, M. C. Muir; Eighth Corporal, 
I. N. Henderson. 

September 21, 1875, an invitation was accepted for the company to attend 
the funeral of William Walker, a soldier of the War of 1812. The company 
camped at Paoli between September 10 and 21, 1875, for two and a half days. 

January 18, 1876, motion was made to do away with the Zouave uniform 
and adopt the gray uniform known as the “New York Seventh Regiment 
Uniform,” with a plume instead of a pompon. 

February 17, 1876, constitution was amended so as to read as follows: 
The organization shall be known by the name of the “Wayne Fencibles.” 

February 22, 1876, company paraded in force as guests of the Oxford 
Guards. 

May 10, 1876, company paraded in Philadelphia at the opening of the 
Centennial Exhibition of the World. Second annual encampment known as 
Camp Wayne at Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, August, 1876. 


SERGEANT JOHN E. SCOTT 


Member of Company I for Twenty-four Years 


CAPTAIN ARTHUR FLOYD, U. S. ARMY 


November 28, 1876, the company was inspected by Lieutenant Colonel 
Alfred Rupert, assisted by General George F. Smith. Present, three com- 
missioned officers, three sergeants, five corporals, two musicians and thirty- 
one privates. 

The first active duty after the Civil War was performed by the West 
Chester Grays, Company E, under Captain James E. McFarlan; Wayne 
Fencibles, Company I, Captain R. T. Cornwell, of the Eleventh Regiment, and 
a section of Griffin Battery under Lieutenant George R. Guss, which went 
to the Pittsburgh riots of 1877. 

We reproduce from the minutes of the Wayne Fencibles: July 22, 1877, 
received orders to hold ourselves in readiness to march to the “rioter’s war.” 
July 23rd, went into camp at Paoli Parade Grounds. July 25th, left Malvern 
for Pittsburgh. July 27th, arrived in Pittsburgh and went into camp. July 
29th, took out the first freight cars that left Pittsburgh since the strike. 
August 4th, removed to Roup’s Station (Shady Side camp). August 7th, 
inspection; present, three commissioned officers, two drummers, twelve non- 
commissioned officers and thirty-nine privates. August 8th, broke camp and 
left for home. August 9th, arrived home. 

On Regimental Staff: William H. Turner, Acting Sergeant Major; Lewis 
D. Haytt, Drum Major. Regimental Band: Edward Brownback, Thomas 
Borton. Total, 61. 

September 11, 1877, General George F. Smith on behalf of the company, 
presents Captain R. T. Cornwell with a sword. September 20, 1877, unveiling 
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of new monument at Paoli. June 19, 1878, Valley Forge Centennial Celebra- 
tion. July 4, 1878, dedication service of new armory, Company H, at 
Columbia, Pa. é 

June 25, 1880, Barton D. Evans was elected Captain. July 8, 1881, com- 
pany changed by General Orders to Company I, Sixth Infantry. 1882, Lewis- 
ton, Division Encampment; 1883, Phoenixville, Brigade Encampment; 1884, 
Gettysburg, Division Encampment, August 2-9; 1885, Elwyn, Brigade Encamp- 
ment, July 25-August 2; 1886, Lansdale, Regimental Encampment, July 10-18; 
1887, Mt. Gretna, Division Encampment; 1888, Norristown, Brigade Encamp- 
ment, July 21-28; 1890, Mt. Gretna, Division Encampment, July 19-26; 1891, 
Devon, Brigade Encampment, July 18-25. 

1892, at Mt. Gretna in reserve for Homestead riots, July 11-24; 1893, 
Sanatoga (Pottstown), Brigade Encampment, July 15-22; 1894, Gettysburg, 
Division Encampment, August 11-18; 1895, July 20-27, Sanatoga, Pottstown, 
Brigade Encampment; August 17th, twentieth anniversary celebration at 
Brandywine Park; September 11th, company parade in celebration of Brandy- 
wine Day; 1896, July 4th, Sham Battle and Brigade Review at Fairmount 
Park, Philadelphia; July 18-26, Lewistown, Division Encampment; 1897, 
May 15th, parade at Washington Monument unveiling, Philadelphia; July 
10-18, Neshaminy Falls, Brigade Encampment. 


COLONEL R. T. CORNWELL 


First Captain, Wayne Fencibles 


1898. Mobilization of Division at Mt. Gretna. Company enters service 
of U. S. Government as Company I, Sixth Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
under command of Colonel John W. Schall. Mustered out at West Chester. 

1899. Reorganization of Guard. 1900, Division Encampment, Mt. 
Gretna; 1902, July 12-19, Division Encampment, Gettysburg; October, Indus- 
trial Disturbances in coal regions; 1903; July 11-18, Brigade Encampment, 
Perkasie; 1904, May 14th, Brigade Parade; July 23rd-August 2nd, Division 
Encampment, Gettysburg; November 15, Liberty Bell Parade, Philadelphia; 
1905, July 8-15, Brigade Encampment, Perkasie; 1906, July 21-28, Division 
Encampment, Gettysburg; 1907, July 6-138, Brigade Encampment, Perkasie; 
October 26th, Brigade Parade, Philadelphia; 1908, Division Encampment; 
1909, Brigade Encampment; 1910, Division Encampment, Gettysburg; 1911, 
Brigade Encampment, Mt. Gretna; 1912, Division Encampment, Gettysburg; 
1913, Brigade Encampment, Selinsgrove. 

Officers of the company have included the following: First Captain, R. T. 
Cornwell, June 25, 1875-June 24, 1880; First Lieutenant L. G. McCauley, 
July 6, 1875-1880; Second Lieutenant, Pierce Hoopes, July 6, 1875-February 
1, 1876; Second Lieutenant, Barton D. Evans, February 1, 1876-June 25, 1880. 


Second Captain, Barton D. Evans, June 25, 1880; First Lieutenant, Francis 
J. Darlington, June 25, 1880; Second Lieutenant, Charles B. Sheppard, June 25, 
1880-July 19, 1883; Second Lieutenant, S. M. Paxson, August 7, 1883. 
Third Captain, Charles B. Sheppard, March 30, 1886-1887; First Lieuten- 
ant, S. M. Paxson, May 18, 1886-March 8, 1887; Second Lieutenant, Matthew 
C. Muir, June 22, 1886-April 12, 1887. 
Fourth Captain, Sharpless M. Paxson, March 8, 1887; First Lieutenant, 
Matthew C. Muir, April 12, 1887; Second Lieutenant Horace M. Phillips, 
May 17, 1887; First Lieutenant, St. Julian Ogier, May 31, 1892; Second Lieu- 
tenant, Wilmer W. Woodward, June 14, 1892; Second Lieutenant, Granville 
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Granville S. Bennett; Second Lieutenant, Herman J. Smith. 
Sixth Captain, G. S. Bennett, June 19, 1900-May 10, 1904; First Lieu- 
tenant, H. J. Smith, June 19, 1900-June 20, 1904; Second Lieutenant, George 
I A. Black, July 17, 1900-June 27, 1905. 


S. Bennett, July 20, 1896. 
q( Fifth Captain, Gibbons Gray Cornwell, May 11, 1897; First Lieutenant, 


Seventh Captain, Joseph H. Baldwin, July 5, 1904-December 12, 1906; 
First Lieutenant, George A. Black, June 27, 1905-March 5, 1907; Second Lieu- 
tenant, John 8. Clark, June 27, 1905-March 5, 1907. 

Eighth Captain, George A. Black, March 5, 1907; First Lieutenant, John 
S. Clark, March 5, 1907; Second Lieutenant, Wm. S. Baird, March 5, 1907. 

Ninth Captain, John S. Clark, February 24, 1913; First Lieutenant, 
Wm. S. Baird, February 24, 1913; Second Lieutenant, George I. Ford; Second 
Lieutenant, John C. Groff, January 23, 1913-February 25, 1913. 
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Tenth Captain, Wm. S. Baird, February 25, 1913-May 10, 1913; First 
Lieutenant, John C. Groff, February 25, 1913-June 3, 1913; Second Lieutenant, 
William Butler Windle, February 25, 1913-June 3, 1913. 

Eleventh Captain, John C. Groff, June 3, 1913; First Lieutenant, William 
Butler Windle, June 38, 1913; Second Lieutenant, J. Paul MacElree, June 
3, 1913. 

Twelfth Captain, Joseph M. Reilly, August 3, 1920; Francis G. Brown, 
July 29, 1920; Second Lieutenant, Henry L. Hayden, March 20, 1923. Re- 
organized Company I, 111th Infantry, 1920. 


Original Roster of West Chester Infantry Company at Time 
of Its Muster Into the National Guard 


JULY 20, 1875 


Robert T. Cornwell 
Levi G. McCauley 
William H. Guie 
Willie D. Evans 
H. M. Worth 

L. M. Paxson 

C. Q. Sheppan 
Lewis B. King 

R. Jones Monaghan 
Howard Gawthrop 
Saml. H. Jackson 
Albert B. Roecker 
Thos. M. Taylor 
Ezra Evans 

John Evans 
William S. Windle 
Charles H. McConan 
Pierce Hoopes, Jr. 
Thomas S. Butter 
Stsulien Ogier 
Alfred L. Smith 
William H. Turner 
Harry B. Pepper 


Adelbert C. 


John A. Morrison 
William L. Cornell 
Theodore F. Turner 
Alfred D. Cooper 
William W. Polk 
H. M. Philips 
Henry C. Wood 

A. M. Kinnard 

J. L. Darlington, Jr. 
Milton R. Cox 
Matthew C. Kine 
H. T. Fairlamb 

H. I. Brinton 
Elwood Zurns 

Ed. S. Darlington 
Ezra Hyde 
Plummer E. Jefferis 
Hailman P. Tally 
Lewis G. Harper 
W. T. Elliott 

I. N. Henderson 
Geo. E. Embue 
Harry F. Peirce 
Lewis 
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Gibbons Gray Cornwell, Capt. 


Granville S. Bennett, Ist. Lieut. 
Herman J. Smith, 2nd Lieut., 1st Sergt. 


Sergeants 
McCormick, George B. 
Black, George B. 
Regan, Charles W. 
Hazzard, George H. 


Corporals 
Ingram, T. Lincoln 
Leaf, Nathaniel 
Missimer, Frank H. 
Thompson, William M. 
Pratt, Granville F. 
Beatty, S. Fulton 
Woodward, Ross E. 


Privates 
Davis, William B., Musician 
Wheaton, Clarence, Musician 
Beatty, Howard 
Bennett, Charles 
Bradeis, Albert 
Brown, J. Frank 
Budd, Geo. B. 
Canizares, A. H. 
Cardwell, George G. 
Chase, Joseph M. 
Clark, John S. 
Conner, Percy T. 
Cornwell, William D. 


Roster of Company I, Sixth Infantry, Wayne Fencibles, 1898, 
West Chester, Pa. 


Cudlipp, William S. 
Cudlipp, Joseph H. 
Cunningham, Howard 
Darlington, Abram 
Diesen, Frank A. 
Dooley, James F. 
Fullerton, Thomas H. 
Garrett, George M. 
Garrett, Howard M. 
Gibbons, Patrick H. 
Good, Lewis W. 
Harp, Frank C. 
Hemphill, E. D., Jr. 
Hemphill, Joseph, Jr. 
Hoffman, George L. 
Johnson, William 
Kane, William P. 
Kelling, Cemp 

Lear, Harry T. 
Ludwig, Ralph 
Lyster, Leon D. 
McCausland, Alex. H. 
McConnell, William M. 
Manley, Edwin 
Nields, Harry C. 
Painter, Edward T. 
Painter, John W. 
Rupert, George H. 
Ruth, James D. 
Sharp, Warren R. 
Schrader, Carl L. 
Vance, Herbert T. 
Wilson, Arthur 
Murtagh, J. Charles 
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WITH COMPANY I, 111th INFANTRY, OVERSEAS 


FOREWORD—tThe writer of the following narrative, Paul L. Compton, 
was drafted into the Army November 21, 1917, going to Camp Meade, Mary- 
land, and remained there in training as a member of Company I, 313th In- 
fantry, until April 1st, 1918, on which date a transfer was made to Company 
I, 111th Infantry, 28th Division, stationed at Camp Hancock, Georgia. It was 
with this outfit that the writer was sent to France, and the following gives, 
in a general way, experiences while a member of the A. E. F. 

Leaving Camp Upton, N. Y., about 3 o’clock in the morning of May 5, 
1918, really marks the initial event of interest surrounding Company I, 111th 
Infantry, A. E. F. 

Needless to say, the dawn of that wonderful Spring day will be an ever- 
lasting memory to all survivors of the famous 111th. The long anticipated 
time had at last arrived. The thought of bidding farewell to America, leaving 
behind our loved ones, to engage in that terrible struggle some three thousand 
miles across the sea, did not seem to dampen the high spirits of the men. 
On the contrary, we rather looked forward to it; and it might be mentioned 
here that we were not fully satisfied until actually in the front line trenches 
“over there.” 4 

After a rather tiresome journey on the overcrowded troop train, around 


noon of the same day, May 5th, we reached the docks at Hoboken, N. J., having 
taken a ferry across the river. It was from the decks of our ferry boat that 


we obtained our first glimpse of the ship that was to take us across the broad 
Atlantic. We were at once struck and somewhat awed on beholding the 
gigantic proportions of the English liner, the S. S. Olympic, as she quietly 
lay at anchor, towering far above all other nearby steamers. To give the 
reader an idea of its size, the 8S. S. Olympic is a sister ship to the ill-fated 
S. S. Titanic. 

The process of embarkation was soon under way and in a surprisingly 
short time our entire contingent, numbering around ten thousand men, were 
aboard and assigned to quarters; the “quarters” for the enlisted men consisted 
of hammocks swung between decks. These hammocks, while not quite as com- 
fortable as the regulation army bunks assigned to men in the cantonments, 
proved a real novelty to most of us, and were the source of considerable 
amusement on our first night out. Company I was very fortunate in being 
assigned to their section of the ship, as this section occupied a part of Deck C, 
far above the waterline. Some outfits had to be contented with hammocks 
swung just above their mess tables down in the hold of the ship, where ventila- 
tion was poor and conditions worse on account of so many men being crowded 
together. 

At 2 P. M. sharp the gang-planks were hauled away and almost before 
we realized it the big ship had started its voyage across the ocean. Our leave- 
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taking was entirely the reverse from that which most of us had mentally 
pictured. No flags waved in the breeze, no bands played lively strains of 
music in honor of the event, and instead of a wildly cheering mass of humanity 
on shore bidding us a last farewell, the docks were comparatively deserted. 
Many of us, however, had overlooked the fact that such sailings were kept 
under cover as far as possible, owing to the fear of German submarines, 
which at that period of the war infested the waters of the Atlantic. We were 
soon to be acquainted, however, with all the precautionary measures exercised 
for our own protection. All of us were anxious to take one last farewell look 
at the Statue of Liberty as we sailed by, but this desire was soon blasted by 
an order which soon came requesting all men below decks. Those who were 
stationed on the upper decks, where they could have had a fine view, were very 
much disappointed when members of the crew came and tightly closed all 
decks and port holes. This state of affairs lasted until we were well out at 
sea; and when all decks were finally opened and the men allowed to come up, 
the shores of America appeared to be a mere cloud on the horizon, and the 
first stage of our journey towards “over there” was under way at last. 
I will endeavor to give the reader a brief account of our life aboard ship 
during the voyage. Time was our own to do as we pleased, providing we did 
not violate certain rules and regulations soon made clear to us. Of course, 
various details were organized, such as kitchen police, guard duty, etc., but 
these duties were all taken in turns and did not work a special hardship on any 
man. Card games were in evidence all over the ship, but gambling in any form 
was strictly forbidden. More than one quiet little game of poker or crap 
shooting was rudely broken up by alert officers pouncing down on the boys 
unawares. All had been warned beforehand that they would stand the risk 
of having their money taken, but this did not seem to have much effect. The 
funds thus seized went later toward rewards offered by the officers on board 
to winners in the numerous boxing matches gotten up for the amusement of 
all. Thus we passed the days—playing cards, reading and writing, or just 
lounging around taking life easy and wondering what the future held in store 
for us on the other side. Not a light of any kind was allowed at night aboard 
ship, not even a lighted cigarette. Just before darkness settled upon the 
deep, each night all port holes and decks were tightly closed. We were made 
to wear our life-jackets continually during the day and used them for pillows 
at night. A sharp lookout was constantly kept by members of the crew and 
our big guns were ready for action on a second’s notice. This last precaution 
probably diverted a serious mishap, as will be explained later. Considering 
the conditions under which this trip was made, everything went very well 
with the men, except our daily bill of fare, or, to use the army term, “mess.” 
I am forced to admit that the enlisted man fared rather poorly on this 
particular voyage as regards the latter. Our food for the most part consisted 
of some thin concoction not properly seasoned, and which the English crew 
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called “vegetable soup”; both tea and coffee tasted, as many of the boys said, 
“Vike so much dishwater.” Little or no meat was served, and we actually wanted 
for bread. Some of the men on the voyage played havoe with their “iron 
rations” of hard tack and corn beef, in order to satisfy their hunger. Those 
having money (and the number was very small) depended largely upon the 
canteens aboard ship to get enough to eat. In sharp contrast to this deplorable 
state of affairs for the boys, the officers ordered what they desired from 
regular menus, and the writer was informed by a member of the crew in these 
words: “They live like kings,’ meaning, of course, our officers. It is not 
in a vindictive sense that this fact is mentioned, but it makes a true story, and 
it is desired to point out the good and bad experiences while serving as a 
private in the A. E. F. 
The good ship Olympic made splendid time being favored by a compara- 
tively calm sea, but on the morning of the fifth day out, about 4 o’clock, the 
writer was suddenly awakened by loud talking and by the noise of men hurry- 
ing out on decks. Our engines had stopped (for the first time since starting) 
which added to the general confusion and anxious inquiries among the men. 
We learned later that our apt gunners had scored a direct hit on German 
Submarine No. 106, and it was said our toll for that morning numbered two 
“subs.” Again, at exactly 6 o’clock our guns opened up, and the writer just 
appeared on deck in time to see the periscope of a German “sub” disappear in 
the waters a few hundred feet away. Whether we sank the enemy or not is 
not definitely known. At any rate it was a very close shave and one that 
will be remembered. After these startling adventures, the remainder of the 
voyage proved uneventful, and around noon on the 12th of May, being six 
days on the sea, we steamed into the port at Southampton, England, and our 
voyage across the broad Atlantic ended. 
The preparations for landing were soon made, and about 3 P. M. we were 
seated in English coaches bound for Dover, at which place we arrived about 
11 P. M. Every precaution was taken, during our brief train ride to Dover, 
against an air raid. When darkness set in we were cautioned not to dare 
even light a cigarette, and upon arrival at the station, we were told to be as 
quiet as possible and not indulge in loud or boisterous talking. We found 
the town of Dover in total darkness and particularly noticed all the houses 
had their blinds tightly closed. The town, although thickly populated, seemed 
almost deserted to us that night as we were marching through it, and up a 
long, steep, winding road which finally brought us to our destination. This 
stop or camp consisted of a row of fine, large residences which the English 
had converted into a Rest Camp (or stop-over place) to accommodate American 
troops enroute to France. The writer remembers being ushered up three 
flights of stairs to a room on the fourth floor in one of the buildings. If we 
expected beds, we were soon disappointed, but even the hard floor did not 
seem so uncomfortable to us after the tiresome journey and haying been 
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crowded like cattle in those small English coaches. When day broke, matters 
took on a brighter aspect. We were fed by the English war-workers, and the 
boys agreed that it “wasn’t so bad after all,’ but nevertheless, it did not com- 
pare to good old American grub. We now had a chance to “clean up” a bit and 
took advantage of the opportunity thus offered. We soon located an English 
Y. M. C. A. hut where cakes, hot chocolate, candy, cigarettes, etc., could be 
bought, and here had our initiation into the denominations of English currency 
and learned the relative values of the two moneys. This did not trouble the 
majority of the men—they were “broke” anyway. During our few days’ stay 
here we had a chance to rest up and forget, for the time being, our hard 
training in camps at home, the many long hikes, first calls and other “joys” 
of being an American doughboy. A number of convalescent English soldiers 
were quartered nearby and it was not long before we made their acquaint- 
ances—the principal topic of conversation being, of course, on the war, and 
we listened to their many and varied experiences with a great deal of interest. 
They related tales of German cruelty and treachery, hand to hand encounters, 
gas attacks, ete., these stories in many instances being substantiated when 
told by men who were under treatment for gas, and by those who had lost 
a leg or an arm in an engagement with the enemy. For the first time we were 
made to realize just what war in all its terrible aspects meant and what we 
had to expect when our turn came to “go over the top.” I can truthfully say 
that these tales did not seem to weaken the high spirits of the men of old 
I Company, but seemingly made them more anxious to face the “music” and 
to see for themselves. 
Our stay in “Merry Old England” was brief. Leaving on the afternoon 
of the 14th, we ferried across the English Channel, and arrived at Calais, 
France, about dusk. The evening was damp and chilly, in other words, what 
we soon learned was a pretty regular occurrence in that country someone 
once called “Sunny France.” Upon landing, the first real evidence of the 
Boche air raids that we had heard so much about presented itself. A large 
building, which at one time had served the purpose of a hotel, was in com- 
plete ruins; and during our subsequent march through the town, we passed 
by building after building, each bearing the mark of some previous air raid. 
These scenes served as mute reminders of the horrors of modern warfare 
and the terrible suffering it was causing stricken France. Further on we 
passed by various prison camps maintained by the English and French and 
the many different types of nationalities seen therein were most interesting. 
Little groups of French and Belgian children continually followed us, begging 
for souvenirs, tobacco and chewing gum; they had the English language 
mastered to the extent of “Souvenir, Mister?” On the road to our destination 
(which we learned later was English Rest Camp No. 6, and situated just 
outside of the city of Calais) many questions were asked by our men of the 
English. One in particular bears mentioning. One of our boys, who seemed 
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interested to know something of his new home, earnestly inquired of an 
English Sergeant: “Do the Dutch bomb this place much?” In reply, the Ser- 
geant curtly answered, “Wait and see.” Finally, after a march which seemed 
endless, as we were loaded down with heavy packs and guns, we arrived about 
8 o’clock in the evening, at the camp. Here we were assigned to squad-tents, 
but instead of the regulation of eight men to a_tent, between sixteen and 
twenty men were packed under one small eanvas. Imagine twenty men 
occupying quarters that eight men usually occupy, but such were the state 
of affairs for the members of Company I that night. As a protection against 
air-raids, each tent was pitched over a hole dug about four or five feet in 
the ground and consequently stretching space was impossible. So, at Calais, 
we had our very first experiences with “dug-outs,” and while they were uncom- 
fortable and seemed uncalled for, later on in the evening we were only too 
glad to crawl in them and make ourselves as small as possible. 

Meals were soon served in a large mess hall which’ was some distance 
from our tents and which accommodated several companies at a time. Needless 
to say, we did full justice to that bread, butter, jam and tea set before us. It 
was not long after supper before we were back to our tents and in the act 
of “turning in” for the night when our attention was directed to look out for 
danger by the firing of a large English field piece and the ringing of numerous 
bells in the city of Calais. In the meantime, we distinctly heard, far up in 
the air, and which seemed to come nearer and nearer, a peculiar noise resem- 
bling the swarming of millions of bees. We then knew what this meant— 
the Germans were coming over on one of their nightly aerial rampages. We 
were immediately ordered to our tents and it was then that many of the boys 
began to unstrap their steel helmets for practical use. Being just outside of 
Calais and somewhat on an elevation, we had a fine view of the sky attack; 
and this was our first insight into Jerry’s little war game. The Allies threw 
powerful search-light rays on the enemy’s planes and when one was “framed” 
we could hear our anti-aircraft guns barking away in an endeavor to bring a 
“Jerry” down to earth or to put a fence of bullets around him to prevent his 
advance over the town. These raids lasted for several hours that night, and 
during our brief stay near Calais we were entertained every night in this 
manner, the “fun” generally starting about ten o’clock. We learned later, 
however, that on the very next evening after we vacated our camp the 
Germans had dropped several bombs in the vicinity, which killed about twelve 
Chinamen who were being held by the French in our camp. 

Our comparatively short stay at this point was taken up for the most part 
in discarding all extra equipment and getting “fixed up” preparatory to going 
into the interior. It was here we parted company with our barrack bags, 
and no one felt sorry as these bags were heavy and very cumbersome to 
carry, especially when filled with odds and ends of useless equipment. Several 
of the boys happened to possess an extra pair of shoes, and being in need of 
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ready cash, sold them to the Chinese who visited our camp. These “chinks” 
seemed glad to get our heavy hob-nails and paid from five to ten francs for 
a pair. Our camp seemed overrun with visits from ragged Belgian children 
of all ages and they quickly appropriated all discarded clothing and articles 
thrown aside by the men. The writer remembers one little Belgian girl, who, 
when given a box of face powder, poured the whole contents out and pro- 
ceeded to “powder up” until she was literally covered from head to feet. 
The envy of her little friends was apparent. The men who had funds (and 
the number, by the way, was very few) had their American currency changed 
into frances, and a nearby canteen maintained by the English and French was 
the center of attraction during the intervals between the many repeated 
commands to “fall in for inspection” or to “fall in for police duty.” One day 
the company marched to an English Training Camp, a distance of about fifteen 
kilometers, where we were equipped with gas masks, and had our first lesson 
in the art of getting them properly adjusted within a few seconds. After this, 
frequent drills were held to prepare the men for possible gas attacks. English 
rifles were also issued to us here, and the writer well remembers that hot day’s 
march to town and getting a rifle full of grease which had to be thoroughly 
cleaned and prepared for inspection. 
At last orders came to “strike camp” and on the 17th we prepared to 
depart. The day was extremely warm and the march another long one 
through the hot sun to the railroad station. As usual, heavy marching order 
was the style—each man carrying a pack weighing between 70 and 80 pounds, 
besides being compelled to also carry an army overcoat. The route took us 
through the town of Calais again and frequent stops were taken along the 
way for little “rest periods.’’ During these rests the people of the town came 
to our aid with wet towels, cool drinks and refreshments and did everything 
possible to relieve the effects of this fatiguing march. Reaching the station, 
we laid our packs on the ground and made for a nearby canteen where we were 
served “eats and drinks” preparatory to our journey via the awaiting freight 
cars. A new experience was at hand—that of travelling in box cars. This 
method of conveyance we soon learned was a very popular one, especially in 
transferring the A. E. F. from one place to another through France. We not 
only had to put up with filth and dirt in these cars but were packed in like 
so much cattle being shipped for market. An ordinary size car was supposed 
to accommodate but forty men, but frequently fifty or sixty men crowded in 
and, of course, each man had his big pack (which almost took up as much 
space as himself), his gun and his gas mask. It was impossible to sleep with 
any comfort under these conditions. Indeed, one was lucky to escape without 
being tramped on, or to have enough space to move an inch without hearing 
a protest in the nature of a curse from some molested victim. 
We travelled to Lumbres, France, during this first ride in a doughboy’s 
parlor car. From Lumbres we had our first real hike through France via 


hob-nails to Journay, France. This march completely exhausted the men 
many, indeed, “falling out’? on the way and others constantly throwing away 
equipment in order to lighten their heavy marching order. 

: Journay proved to be our first objective in France, and it is here we put 
in three weeks of hard training with the English. We were quartered in barns 
and out-houses in and around the town, and hiked daily to our drill field, a 
distance of about two miles, where a long and tiresome training schedule 
awaited us. Recall generally sounded about 4 o’clock and then began our 
weary march back to quarters. Considerable trouble was experienced during 
these days in getting rations enough to the men. In fact, we were forced to 
get along on a supply for about 100 men, and at that time our company 
numbered fully 250. An incident occurred here relative to food shortage which 
bears mentioning. It seems that a private of one of the companies in our 
battalion in order to satisfy his hunger, had gone into a peasant’s garden and 
appropriated some vegetables. Later, he was arrested and as a punishment, 
was ordered tied to a tree, and that evening, after Retreat, the whole battalion 
was invited to go over and take a scornful view of the guilty man. I might 
emphasize that not a man of Company I accepted this invitation, but we were 
in sympathy with the lad and realized that probably we would do the very same 
thing when pressed hard enough by the pangs of hunger. Anyway, before we 
left Journay, several complaints came in that eggs, vegetables, chickens, etc., 
had been stolen; and who can tell—maybe an I Company man at one time 


or another succumbed to temptation. Who can remember the days here when 
eight to ten men fed on one small can of “cornwillie” after a hard morning’s 
drill? Who can recall when, on coming in from that day’s hard work, we 
would at once fall in mess line, sometimes without even waiting to get our 
equipment off, and getting our small allowance of “soup,” a thin slice of 
bread or a few hard tack, and half a cup of black coffee; then sitting down 
in the road to partake of that bountiful repast? Remember how the wagons 
came along and how the dirt used to fly in our “eats?” Remember, too, eating 
while standing in line in order to be reasonably sure of “‘seconds” and then 
sometimes only to be disappointed when your turn came around again? At 
Journay the company was paid for the first time in French money, and the 
writer recalls several long tramps to canteens, none of which were within a 
radius of five or six miles, to get cakes, candy and tobacco. It was here, too, 
that some of our boys learned just how hard old “White Mule” could kick. 
In fact, one of the principal associations of Journay will always be numbered 
as “Jennie’s Wine Shop,” which was just across the road from the quarters of 
the fourth platoon of I Company. 

We left Journay on the morning of June 9th, and set out, again via hob- 
nails, for an unknown destination. After three days’ marching we arrived 
at Menchy-Cayeauz, which is just outside of Anvin. Here, we had two days 
of rest (during which time we enjoyed a real treat in the way of a much- 


needed bath), and then entrained at Anvin for Gognay, arriving at the latter 

place on June 14th. Leaving Gognay on the same date very early, we marched 

that day and the next, arriving at Le Thillay on the afternoon of the 15th. 

At Le Thillay we spent five days at training, and on the 21st ‘“embussed” for 

Rebais, and after our arrival we camped on the outskirts of the town. We 

were now within hearing distance of the big guns on the lines and could not 

help but note the constant firing day and night. Extensive training occupied 

our seven days’ stay at this point. During our encampment here we were 

compelled to cook our own meals, having left our mess wagons far behind 

during our trip in army trucks. On June 28th we took leave of Rebais and 

in the morning began our journey to Basseville, arriving on the evening of 

the same day. At this town we met a detachment of Italian troops, and, as 

usual, were quartered just outside of the little village, but this time in our 

shelter tents—two men to a tent. Our mess wagons were again with us and 

we “fed” fairly well at this place. We were now fast approaching the lines 

and, in fact, at this point we were under shell fire. The five days spent at 

Basseville were utilized in putting finishing touches to our training schedule. 

On the morning of July 3rd, having been aroused at 3 o’clock, we left camp 

and took up position in reserve (Grand Foret), south of the Marne River, but 

returned to Basseville during early morning of the next day. On July 9th 

our entire company took position in woods near Moncherelles, where we 

witnessed our first enemy artillery fire. This particular position was known 
as the reserve for Hill No. 204. Here, we were under constant and heavy 
shelling day and night and lived like rabbits in the ground, hardly daring to 
venture from our dug-outs. On July 10th, we moved up to the first reserve 
lines in woods near Doenel, being forever under shell fire, we now suffered two 
casualties. On the morning of the 13th, we crossed an open alley, our com- 
pany taking position on the front line of Hill No. 204, and held this sector 
until relieved by the French on the night of the 18th. From our elevated 
position at this point we were able to take in a large area of the surrounding 
country without much danger of being seen by the enemy if careful to keep 
well under cover. With the aid of glasses we could distinctly see bodies 
of many dead French soldiers in the valley below us. It was nearly eleven 
o’clock on the night of the 18th before we were relieved by the French. The 
night was dark and stormy and we had to make our way back under a French 
guide during a heavy downpour of rain. We experienced considerable diffi- 
culty in marching as the ground was very slippery and it seemed a total 
blackness over head. Indeed, it was so dark and the way so hard to find that 
each man had to depend on the man in front of him for guidance, the company 
marching in close order and in single file, each man trying not to break up the 
Icng column and so lose his comrades in the rear. To facilitate matters, each 
man caught hold of the pack belonging to the man in front of him and held on 
like grim death. The writer has a little cause to remember that march as long 


as he lives. Our path, which led through a dense 

intercepted by a steep incline, trench or ditch, and in trying to cross over 

this the column was broken and each man had to make his way as best he 

could. The result and confusion can be imagined. The writer remembers 

giving one big jump, hoping to land safely on the other side of the ditch, but 

instead of a safe landing, had the unpleasant experience of a long fall to the 

bottom of this ravine which was about ten or twelve feet deep. On straighten- 

ing up, it was found that two real teeth (not false) were missing in the upper 

jaw and a couple of bruises on the face were beginning to: swell. The vacant 

space in the jaw and the scars from those symetrical bruises are gentle 

reminders to stick to the old adage, “Look before you leap.” Our work while 

in this sector was greatly admired by the commander of the French regiment, 

with whom we served. After being relieved, our company left by platoons 

and was ordered to cross the Marne to Nogent, where we assembled and from 

this point hiked on to St. Eugene. We then left by bus for Le Petit Noues 

(the American sector) and followed up in reserve for the counter attack of the 

5th German offensive. Our company here supported the 9th Machine Gun 

Battalion. We left this position on the evening of the 20th, and arrived at 

Charley in trucks on the morning of the 21st. These truck rides through 

France, it might be well to mention, were not exactly “joy rides” in that we 

were, as usual, packed in good and tight and in some instances the majority 

had to stand during the whole journey. Then, too, we always had our packs 
and guns along which added considerably to our difficulties. From Charley 
we went on to Boehneil, where we remained until the afternoon, passing 
through Nogent, Charley, Essomes and Chateau Thierry. During our march 
we suffered our first casualty while passing through the last named place. 
Private Coyen was mortally wounded as the result of exploding shrapnel. 
Our advance now was constantly hampered by heavy exploding shrapnel and 
gas. It was while passing through Chateau Thierry that we experienced our 
very first trouble with the latter. Orders came down the line of march every 
minute or so to “put on masks” and the cry of “Gas” was repeatedly heard 
from those ahead. During the early morning hours of the 21st, our regiment 
camped at Vraslas Ravine, east of Chateau Thierry, where we remained 
until the afternoon of the 22nd, and then went into the front lines about 
three kilometers northeast of Chateau Thierry. We could not help but admire 
the beauty of the country around Chateau Thierry, and while, of course, the 
town itself was in complete ruins as the result of constant and heavy shelling, 
it presented an unusual picture nestling there on the banks of the Marne. 
On the morning of July 23rd, Company I, being one of the attacking com- 
panies, started off at the hour of 6.45 and advanced about two kilometers 
north of Epiods. Here we met stiff resistance, having two men killed and 
about eighteen wounded and gassed. On the 24th, we were relieved by the 
Rainbow Division and later retired to Fere de Paredenois, where we remained 
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until darkness and then moved to Cois de Trugny, where we enjoyed three 
days of much needed rest. July 28th found us moving towards Fismes, taking 
position in reserve in Bois de Fere. On August 1st we occupied positions in 
the woods East of de Vrevny, making this move to support St. Gilles. On 
the evening of the 9th, we were ordered toward Fismes, under terrific shelling 
and enormous gas, which caused us nine more casualties. Shortly after mid- 
night on the 10th, we advanced up to the town of Fismes, receiving word there 
to cross the Vesle River and reinforce the second battalion of our regiment. 
While passing through Fismes on the way to the bridge we encountered a 
terrific barrage. The killing of one of our men and the wounding of seven 
resulted. Only seventeen of our company succeeded in crossing the bridge 
that morning and they were immediately thrown into the second battalion, 
where they fought four days and nights, helping to break up three German 
attacks. In one of these attacks, the enemy used flame-throwers, besides any 
number of hand-grenades, or ‘potato mashers” as they were called by the 
Americans. The remainder of our company was assigned on special details 
such as carrying rations, ammunition, company runners, and patrol duty. 
Many of our men, in their various duties, were forced to cross and re-cross 
the above mentioned bridge, which was constantly under bombardment. In 
the battle of Fismes we suffered many casualties. 
On the night of the 13th, we were relieved by the 109th, and immediately 
made our way to Abbey de Igny, taking up a reserve position in the woods 
there until the 18th, when we moved to Longfille Farm, known as “Three 
Gun Hill.” Here we again occupied a reserve position, digging and manning 
trenches by night to establish a line of resistance. At times this point was 
heavily shelled by the enemy and on the 25th we suffered about five casualties, 
one of which proved fatal. At “Three Gun Hill” the men of I Company made 
their “homes” on the side of a very steep hill. The incline was so precipitous 
that we had to dig our way into the hill to establish a camp, which was com- 
posed of dug-outs. Each of these dug-outs accommodated from one to five men. 
Three large field pieces were stationed at the foot of this hill and when fired 
they caused the hill to tremble. Sometimes the vibrations were so great as 
to release stones of various sizes, which would roll down on our dug-outs, 
and we had to maintain a sharp lookout for these at all times. On one occasion 
a very large boulder was unloosened above us and in falling, barely missed 
a dug-out which was occupied by four men, who at the time were playing 
cards, totally unconscious of danger of this nature. During our stay the 
whole company marched a distance of about ten kilometers to a bathing 
station, where we enjoyed a good bath and a complete change of clothing. 
This was our first real “de-lousing” treatment since landing in France, and it 
goes without dispute that the majority needed it very much, having by that 
time accumulated our full quota of cooties. It was at this point, too, that 
special details were sent out to establish connecting posts between the 111th 


and a regiment of another division. The writer happened to be selected, along 
with about seven others, for this duty. We established a little camp about 
four kilometers away from our company and were well supplied with “eats” 
from the company’s kitchen, being also within easy walking distance to a 
Red Cross Canteen. Our duty for a week proved a pleasant one and we were 
sorry when orders came to “pack up” and join the company again. 

In the meantime, the enemy having regained its hold in Fismette (a small 
village just across the Vesle River from Fismes), and having had patrols in 
Fismes, we were again ordered to relieve the 112th. Our company occupied 
the front line in Fismes for the second time. For four days and nights our 
position was heavily shelled, which caused us many casualties here, but our 
patrols entered the German lines in Fismette and on the night of September 
4th, two platoons of our company crossed the newly constructed wooden bridge 
(built by the 111th Engineers, the old bridge having been shelled to bits) and 
entered the town, capturing one man and causing the enemy to retreat. The 
next morning, the remaining two platoons of I Company crossed the river, 
then our company, with the balance of the battalion, pushed on to Tomland 
Woods, Fosse de Diadle, where we again met stiff resistance, being constantly 
exposed to heavy shell and machine gun fire. Indeed, this particular time of 
the war will never be forgotten by the boys of the 111th and will go down in 
their history as being one of the “hottest” periods. While in the town of 
Fismes, and not out on special details, we lived in wine-cellars under the 

houses, and expected any minute to be cut off from the outside world by an 
exploding shell which might cause an obstruction in the narrow entrances 
to these cellars. Houses were literally falling down all around us and a man 
took his life in his hands to walk on the streets. German sharp shooters were 
also stationed in many of the buildings, but notwithstanding this the men 
of I Company proved loyal and when duty called, they faced the fire in the open 
day and night seemingly unmindful of the impending danger. Details were 
organized here to convey the wounded from the town of Fismette across the 
river and through Fismes to our first-aid dressing station. Even under cover 
of darkness this was a most perilous duty, as the enemy seemed to know what 
we were about and at once proceeded to make it interesting for us. They 
would send up “flares” which, while slowly descending, would brightly illumin- 
ate the country around, and the darkest night would thus be turned into a 
brilliance resembling day. Our path from Fismette to the hospital in Fismes 
was constantly under fire from their guns. To make matters worse, after 
a day or two, our only way of travel between the two towns was reduced to 
a single beam across the Vesle River, over which we had to take long chances 
in conveying the wounded. Luckily, at this point, the river was very narrow, 
otherwise many would have undoubtedly lost their lives in trying to cross 
it under such difficulties. The name “Fismes” will always be symbolical to a 
little “hell on earth” in the minds of the men of old I Company, 111th. We 


had to take a position here in an old stone quarry, known as “Devil’s Gulch” 
and were subjected not only to the usual heavy shelling and machine gun fire, 
but also had a “taste” of their gas, the three proving a bad combination, and 
again causing many hardships and casualties among us. On the afternoon 
of September 8th, our objective being obtained, we gladly received the news 
that the French would relieve us that night. After being relieved, we were 
ordered back to St. Gilles, where we spent the night. From St. Gilles we 
hiked to Epernay Woods and made the trip in three days. On September 
11th we left Epernay and travelled by truck to Burey, arriving there at dawn 
on the 12th, all tired out after a sleepless night spent in over-crowded army 
trucks. At Burey we received about 90 replacements to make up for our losses 
we had thus far sustained. After training three days and a little rest, we 
again set out for the front on the night of the 16th, reaching Bois de Laby- 
tourt, after an all night’s hike, on the morning of the 17th. On the 18th, we 
entered the Argonne Forest sector and took up the position in reserve until 
the 25th. We will well remember that morning of the 25th as long as we live, 
for it was then and there that the big Argonne drive opened up which finally 
resulted in complete victory for the Allies and the signing of the Armistice. 
Our battalion on the night of the 24th was in camp under shelter of a dense 
wood and had about settled for a night’s rest, when suddenly, amid the 
thunder of heavy artillery (estimated later to be over 3500 pieces), we got 
orders to “pack up” and prepare to advance. Under the protection of the 
Allied artillery, the infantry on the early morning of the 25th, took part in 
the big drive through the Argonne Forest. We crossed “no man’s land” of four 
years’ standing, pushed forward for three days, and took part in the capture 
of Hill No. 263. On this drive we came across many things of interest in the 
way of old German dug-outs, some of them thirty and forty feet under the 
ground, countless German equipment (it was here the boys reaped a harvest 
of souvenirs), and for one night our entire battalion was stationed in a large 
camp just deserted by the fast retreating “Jerries.’”’ We came across their 
camp kitchen and it was not long before we prepared a real dinner, even to 
fried rabbit, wines and honey. None of the men seemed to care much for the 
German bread which we found here in large quantities. We were warned by 
our officers about taking the risk of eating what we chanced to find in these 
German camps, but it was hard to resist the temptation and go back to hard- 
tack and “corn-willie” when surrounded by such good food. However, none 
of the men got poisoned from this, although we really took long chances, as 
cases were known where “Jerry” had purposely set traps baited with poisoned 
food, knowing that sooner or later his camps would be occupied by the Allies. 
On the night of the 30th, our battalion lay in reserve at the foot of Hill No. 244, 
East of Apremont. At day-break on the morning of October 1st, our company, 
with the remainder of our battalion, pushed forward through the lines of 
the 112th and attacked the enemy on a hill known as “La Chene Tondl.” Dur- 


ing this engagement, we were forced to ascend a steep hill, which caused us 

many disadvantages, and thereby suffered heavy losses. For three days our 

lines were located within less than thirty yards from the lines of the enemy. 

This sector in the Argonne was covered with thick under-growth and numerous 

trees, and while affording us some protection, it likewise afforded excellent 

locations for German machine gun nests, and while in this position we were 

forever subjected to heavy fire, and while we exercised every precaution, 

many of our men met their death from the continual rain of machine gun 

bullets. During the day, we were forced to keep close to the ground, not even 

so much as moving the foliage about us, for fear of drawing fire from 

“Jerry’s” machine guns located just ahead. An incident occurred at this point : +4 

which I will mention. The fourth platoon of our company (or a part of He) 5 << 

in charge of Sergeant Nau, occupied a natural trench or ditch and the boys 

were comparatively safe from machine gun fire as long as they kept close to 

the ground. Indeed, when “Jerry” did open up, we could see the bark flying 

from the trunks of trees two or three feet above our heads. To stand up, in 

broad daylight, at this point, meant possible death, and we all realized this, 

but an order came down the line for a Sergeant of I Company, in charge of 

the men in this trench, to take a detail and advance just five yards to the left- 

flank of our lines. This was a very dangerous move to make during the day, 

as it would, of course, necessarily bring the men out of the ditch and expose 

them to fire from a machine gun which commanded the area. Why such an 
order was given none could tell, but in the army we are not to ask whys or 
wherefores, but to obey on the spot, and ask questions, if necessary, afterwards. 
Without hesitating, Sergeant Nau, with four privates, started the advance. 
They had not crawled more than a yard out of the ditch when a volley of 
bullets was poured upon them, which wounded Sergeant Nau in the leg, 
Private Calhoun in the shoulder, and killing, in subsequent firing, two men of 
the little detachment in this ditch. The writer happened to be one of this 
detail, but escaped uninjured. It was here also that Private Mason met his 
death. The incident surrounding his end will always: be remembered by the 
writer, who, at the time, was only a few feet away and just in the rear. It 
seems that Mason had gone to the assistance of a severely wounded man and 
was trying to dress his arm when he received a fatal bullet. Many of our men 
here were hampered by heavy packs strapped to their shoulders which no 
doubt was the direct cause for many deaths. It was noticed that many of 
the wounded men experienced considerable difficulty in reaching their first-aid 
pouches (strapped on the rear of their cartridge belts), and not caring to be 
so hampered in the event its use was necessary, the writer transferred his 
first-aid pouch well in front and within easy reach. The men of I Company no 
doubt saw more actual bloodshed at this particular point than at any other 
engagement in all their fighting career. Lines of wounded men were con- 
stantly going back to the rear and all who could possibly stand up were forced 


to walk. It was a common sight to see a man with an arm almost shot off 
calmly walking to the first-aid dressing station. Of course, litter details were 
organized and those who could not make it on foot were carried by their com- 
rades. The men detailed as litter bearers had a most perilous undertaking on 
this sector and deserve a great deal of credit for their excellent work. 

On the evening of October 4th, two platoons of I Company, and one of L 
Company, amid heavy machine gun fire, made a successful attack on a 
sunken road held by the enemy; we captured a few prisoners and killed many 
who offered resistance, thereby leading the way which later resulted in the 
capture of La Chene Tondl. During the night our small forces now holding 
this road were opened to two unsuccessful attacks from the flank by the 
enemy. .In the morning, however, the remaining forces of our platoons were 
able to move forward and we established a strong line of resistance on the 
sunken road, resulting later in causing “Jerry” to make a hasty retreat. We 
were then relieved on the afternoon of the 5th, by our second battalion, and 
we then took up a position in support, until the evening of October Jtnwwat 
which time our whole Division was relieved by the 82nd Division. 

Note—On the morning of October 1st our fighting strength numbered 

about 240 men, and on the 5th, after being relieved, only 82 comprised 

our company. These figures speak for themselves. 

Our next move brought us to Euville, where we rested and trained until 
October 15th. During that evening, in a downpour of rain, we again started 


for the front, this time taking position on the front li 


court sector. 


nes at Xammes, Thia- 


Our company held the front lines there until October 22nd, 
during which time we sent out many successful patrols and raiding parties. 
On the 24th, we were relieved by Company L of our battalion and took up 
position in support until the night of the 27th, when our battalion was relieved 
by our first battalion. During this period our casualties numbered about ten 
killed and many wounded. At this point of the war we were kept constantly 
on the move following up the retreating German army and were always 
subjected to heavy artillery barrages day and night. Speaking of heavy 
shelling, a particular experience under it at this stage of the game may be 
worth mentioning. Located about four kilometers outside of the town of 
Xammes, and on our line of advance, was a very steep range of hills, which 
had to be reached by crossing an open and exposed plateau in full view of the 
Boche aeroplanes. Marching in battle formation, our battalion had covered 
about half the distance, when we were opened upon by shells from the enemy, 
these shells ranging from the little “one pounders” to three-inch size. Shells 
were dropping around us right and left, in front and in the rear, but regard- 
less of a number of casualties, we pushed on, finally gaining the foot of the 
hills. Here we were somewhat protected, but as an extra precaution, we 
soon had our picks and shovels busy “digging in.” Later in the day, after 
gaining the crest of these hills, we were caught, for the first time during the 


war, between our own artillery fire and that of the enemy. 


ee . L ‘ It seems that 
rough some misunderstanding relative to our exact position, our own guns 


had their range entirely too low, and thus sent shells in on our own lines. 

However, our command retired from this sector late in the afternoon and 

before we suffered any more casualties by the terrific barrage of the Germans. 

On gaining the summit of our particular position, we could see a level plateau 

that stretched for miles before us, and even without glasses, we could make 

out German soldiers leisurely walking to and fro around the outskirts of a 

small French village which they occupied. We had to keep well under cover 

for fear of being seen by their observation balloons and aeroplanes. While 

thus gazing out into “no man’s land” we were subject to fire from our own 

batteries, as mentioned above, and it is needless to add that soon broke up 

the pleasure, forcing us to make a rather hasty retreat from our observation 

posts. It might be added here that we were not under shell fire very long 

before we agreed that “Jerry” had this part of warfare down to perfection. 

We often remarked, “They could pretty nearly drop a shell into one’s pocket.” 

This fact was impressed upon us very forcibly when one day, on coming out 

into the open, our battalion had not advanced more than a hundred yards 

out of a wood, when we were suddenly opened upon by long-range guns. They 

had seen our movements from their observation balloons and had quickly sig- 

nalled to their artillery of our exact position. At that time, too, we had our 

mess wagons along and were consequently hampered by handling these, but as 
good luck would have it, a nearby cemetery offered us cover. This cemetery 
was literally honeycombed with dug-outs, and we remained in them until 
after nightfall and made no further attempts to continue our advance during 
that day. This, and many other similar incidents too numerous to mention 
proved to us the efficiency of German artillery. 

From October 28th to November 4th we took up reserve position in the 
woods at Bois de Nonsard. Here, we were quartered in an old German cavalry 
camp, and made our bunks in horse stalls. The place was infested with huge 
rats which delighted in running over us after candles were extinguished at 
night, and many a hob-nail shoe, thrown by its angry owner, served to drive 
these pests away. At this time, too, we were covered with cooties, and between 
fighting the two evils, it kept us busy both day and night. During this period 
at Nonsard we drilled every day, most of the time in rainy weather and up 
to our knees almost in mud. 

Before dawn of the 4th of November, we left and made a hurried trip to 
the front lines at Xammes to reinforce our first battalion. I Company, being 
one of the attacking companies, and while pushing along the valley, above 
referred to, was again subjected to heavy shelling, having one man killed and 
five wounded in this advance. On the same afternoon we retired to our former 
position back to Bois de Nonsard. It seems that our objective was a very 
hard one to take without a great sacrifice of men in the endeavor. This can 


readily be understood when taking into consideration the nature of the 
country around Xammes and by the fact that the Germans had the advantage 
over us, geographically speaking. Their guns guarded the valley or plateau 
below, through which we had to advance. Our whole regiment spent one entire 
morning near Nonsard rehearsing for this attack and looked forward to it 
with some anxiety. 

On November 10th, we took position in woods near St. Benoit, making 
preparations for a huge attack in the afternoon of the 11th. By this time 
rumor had spread that an armistice had been arranged and that hostilities 
would cease on the eleventh hour, November 11th. Little faith was placed 
in this by the men of I Company, who by this time had learned to disregard 
mere rumors heard in the ranks. During the morning our lines were being 
heavily shelled, while our own batteries seemed to have doubled their efforts. 
We were supposed to “go over the top” at daybreak on the morning of the 
11th, but during our advance on the night of the 10th, the battalion lost its 
way and about 3 A. M. received orders to halt, unpack and rest. It was 
nearly 8 A. M. before a command was given to continue the advance. March- 
ing in single file, we had gone some distance through a thick wood when we 
came across some of our artillerymen. Upon inquiry, they substantiated the 
rumor about an armistic. It was now nearly 11 A. M., and still a constant 
barrage was being exchanged. At five minutes to eleven, it seemed that every 
piece on the American front opened up, and the Germans, not to be outdone, 


fully reciprocated. This kept up for five minutes, when suddenly, at the 
eleventh hour, the firing on both sides ceased; and the auestion was asked: 
“Ts it really over?” and this day, November 11, 1918, like that of May 5th, is 
to be remembered by the men of Company I, 111th Infantry. It is with extreme 
sorrow to recall to mind the men who lost their lives, or were badly wounded, 
during the last five minutes of the great World War—men who had safely 
gone through months of Hell only to be sacrificed at the last minute. In all, 
our casualties numbered about fifty-five killed, one hundred forty-two wounded 
and four missing. It is safe to say, however, that these are very conservative 
figures, but time alone will tell the true story, and bring to light the exact 
facts. 

We again took up our old position in Bois de Nonsard, where we remained 
in the Army of Occupation until the middle of December. We spent a great 
part of this time, when not drilling, on salvaging details, cleaning up the 
woods for miles around of all equipment, ammunition, etc., which had been 
discarded by American, French and German troops while occupying this 
particular sector. It was here we spent our Thanksgiving and Christmas. 
Thanksgiving went by with nothing in the way of extra “eats” and the writer 
remembers sitting on the side of his bunk in Stall No. 3 in our stable homes 
and eating his soup and drinking that army concoction called “coffee.” At 
Christmas time, however, we fared much better. Our cook could not get 


his turkeys in time to prepare them for Christmas Day, but on the 26th 
we had roast turkey (plenty of it, too) and all the usual trimmings that go to 
make a regular dinner. The Knights of Columbus came to our rescue with 
cigarettes, candy, chewing gum and cigars, so altogether our Christmas “over 
there” is a pleasant memory, sat least when compared to all the hardships 
we had endured. We may look back to the days spent at old Nonsard with 
mingled feelings of pleasure and regret—pleasure, when recalling those long 
winter nights made seemingly short by gathering around our little wood 
stoves (kindly left there by “Jerry’’), telling yarns, swapping jokes, singing, 
and exchanging confidences; and regret, when realizing that now the old 
comrades, many of them good and true pals, are separated and scattered 
all over the United States. 

Speculation was now ripe as to how long it would be before we would 
either advance to German territory or be taken out of the Army of Occupa- 
tion and sent home. Many bets were placed at Nonsard on this question. 
Suddenly, on January 6th, we started our march southward (we knew by this 
that we were safely out of the Army of Occupation), and arrived at Fort 
de Pagny, France, on January 8th. This, too, was a very tiresome hike, for 
we were, as usual, loaded down with heavy packs and we felt none too good 
after our months of hardships on the lines. Company M of our battalion was 
assigned to the Fort with us, and we arrived there about 4 P. M., after a 
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march which seemed would never end; through the little village and up a 


steep, winding road which lead to the Fort. Fort de Pagny was built by 
the French in 1879, and together with five or six similar fortifications nearby, 
served to protect a large area of territory. It is situated on the top of a 
very high elevation and affords a splendid command of the country for miles 
around. The Fort itself is built entirely underground and so nicely camou- 
flaged that we had no idea of being anywhere near a large fort until we 
arrived at its gates. We were soon quartered, Company I occupied one-half 
of the fort and M Company the other. Our stay of nine weeks here was a very 
busy time. Drill, drill, drill, every day, with several maneuvers during the 
week thrown in. For the benefit of S. O. S. officers, who had never participated 
in real warfare. our entire regiment would go out on maneuvers, capturing 
imaginative objectives; on several occasions we actually employed the use of 
fire-arms, machine guns, trench mortars, hand grenades, etc. Unfortunately, 
this resulted in several accidents, one of which, it is said, proved fatal. 
It was at Fort de Pagny that we had our first severe snow storm and that 
morning were compelled to beat a hasty retreat back to the Fort, thus, for 
once, one of our sham battles was interrupted, and we were truly thankful for 
it. Many times during these weeks we “captured” the hills of Pagny as 
well as the old fort itself. During these days matters took on a brighter 
aspect—many of our men who had been wounded and sent back to the base 
hospitals for treatment returning for duty. Night after night in this old fort 


the World War was fought over and over again around our little wood-stoves, 
if we were fortunate enough to have wood to burn. Firewood was a very 
searce article with us, and toward the last we were obliged to send out details 
to the nearby forest on “chopping expeditions.” We had our kitchens with us 
and fared pretty well as far as “chow” was concerned. It might also be well 
to mention we had our old friend, the cootie, with us yet, but by this time 
we had become somewhat accustomed to the little creatures; in fact, it gave 
us something to occupy our minds now, and after drilling, the long Winter 
evenings were partly taken up by that most popular pastime of “reading 
shirts.” 
It was while stationed here that our whole regiment took a trip via hob- 
nails to Domremy, the birthplace of Joan of Arc. Outside of the long walk 
there and back, the visit was very interesting and a real treat to all who went. 
Colonel Shannon, of our regiment, who was very much liked by his men, and 
nicknamed “One-Yard-Shannon” (this name originated when on one occasion 
he led his command fearlessly through battle and he, himself, came within a 
few yards of the German lines), gave a short address, and as the band played 
the Marseillaise, we stood at “Present Arms” facing the beautiful statue of 
Joan of Are erected by the French in honor of her memory. We then filed 
into the very room in which she was born and afterwards walked over to the 
large memorial church the French are now erecting in honor of their beloved 
heroine. We did not get back to the fort until about eight o’clock that night, 
and we were about “all in,” but agreed it was well worth the tiresome trip. 
Other privileges which helped to break the monotony of life at the fort were 
granted us. The boys were allowed to visit nearby town, and also, several 
football contests were gotten up between the different battalions of our regi- 
ment. Boxing matches were later “pulled off,’ much to the amusement of 
all. One evening we were visited by a traveling moving picture outfit and all 
thoroughly enjoyed the entertainment given in one of our mess halls. 
An event of some moment occurred while we were stationed at Fort de 
Pagny and is worth recording. Our entire Division was reviewed by the 
Commander-in-Chief of the A. E. F., General Pershing. Previous to this, it 
might also be mentioned that we were reviewed on the same grounds by 
Lieutenant General R. L. Bullard. In preparation for these reviews, we 
had to have all our equipment in first-class order, and we also had to have 
red keystones (our Division insignia) stenciled on the sides of our steel helmets. 
We were conveyed to the reviewing field in army trucks, where the entire 
Twenty-eighth Division assembled. After formation, and while waiting on 
the General, we were amused by the antics of dozens of wroplanes of all 
sizes, each endeavoring to outdo the other in hazardous and death-defying 
“stunts.” More than once we thought a plane was surely falling, when it 
righted itself, after turning several “nose dives,” and went flying away 
completely under control. Watching these maneuvers helped to make time 


pass quickly, and we soon forgot the usual miserable weather. General 
Pershing passed through the whole Division on foot, inspecting one company 
after another, one battalion at a time being called to “attention” on his 
approach. Following the actual review, several honors in the form of medals 
were bestowed upon many men in the Division, and then the entire Twenty- 
eighth marched past the reviewing stand. All this occupied the greater part 
of the afternoon and we were “fagged out” when we got back to the fort, 
but enjoyed a good meal (thanks to our cook), and, after a night’s rest, we felt 
none the worse the next day. Later, the Division was highly complimented 
on the fine showing made and those who participated in the review felt amply 
repaid for the trouble. 

During these days at the Fort the question was frequently asked, ““When 
do we go home?” to which much concern was given, but nobody seemed to 
know. Suddenly, the answer came in the command of “pack up,’? which was 
obeyed most willingly. On March 17th we said farewell to old Fort de Pagny 
and rather enjoyed our last hike down the steep hill leading to the little town 
of Maxey sur Vase, although we were heavily burdened. At the station 
we saw a long train of box-cars waiting to receive us, and after partaking 
of a cup of hot chocolate and cakes, so thoughtfully given out by the Y. M. 
C. A., we soon forgot our troubles and were anxious to “pull out.” The day 
was cloudy and rather chilly, so the boys thoroughly enjoyed this hot repast. 
Some of the cars were equipped with small wood-stoves, and those who were 
fortunate enough to be assigned to these cars, soon had fires going. We left 
Maxey sur Vase about noon, arriving at Le Mans, France, the American 
Forwarding Center, on the night of the 19th, about 8 or 9 o’clock. A light 
snow was falling when we reached our destination. It was not long, however, 
before we were ordered to “fall in,’”’ and our march to camp began. We found 
the camp at LeMans a very large one and composed of both barracks and 
squad tents. Our company was assigned to tents, and our life at Le Mans 
started. Our time here, however, was taken up in preparations for embarka- 
tion to the States, and we indulged in very little drilling, for which we were 
thankful. At Le Mans we went through our first real through “delousing,” 
and for the benefit of those not acquainted with the secrets of these “mad 
houses” (as they were called by the men), an attempt to briefly describe the 
process by which we parted company forever with our “bosom companions,” 
the cootie, will be made. Before going over to the delousing plant, we 
wrapped up all of our belongings, such as blankets, extra clothing, etc., and 
in fact everything which we thought should go through in our shelter-halves. 
We even took along our steel helmets, gas mask satchels and slickers. A long 
line was formed at the entrance to the plant, after first depositing our helmets 
and slickers in racks on the outside of the building provided for that purpose. 
(These articles were cleaned while we were inside.) On entering, each man 
was assigned to a certain rack on which he hung everything to be “deloused,” 


including his clothes he wore over. We then carried these loaded racks into a 
long boiler, being careful to place them in the same numbered position corre- 
sponding to the number on our racks. After these immense boilers were 
filled, the doors were tightly closed and a high pressure of steam turned 
on, which was kept up for forty-five minutes. While this was taking place, 
we filed into another section of the building and indulged in a good shower 
bath, using a special kind of liquid soap guaranteed to put out of business 
the most hearty and healthy cootie. After our bath, we were furnished with 
towels, and, after a good “rubbing down,” we felt like new men. 

We were then directed to another portion of the plant, where each man 
was given a new suit of underwear and a pair of socks. We then again lined 
up at the boilers and about this time the steaming process was through. A 
great cloud of steam issued forth as the doors were opened and through this 
we filed to our respective racks. This was a warm job as the place inside 
was none too cool, and our belongings were steaming hot. Any discomforture 
we might have felt, however, was dispelled upon realizing that at last we 
were rid of those little pests. We jumped into our clothes and had the 
satisfaction of knowing that they were clean. Everything is systematized 
to the smallest detail at these delousing plants, but in the handling of so 
many men at one time there is bound to be more or less confusion—hence 
they were nicknamed “mad houses,” as the Discharge Stations were sometimes 
also called, of which a word will be mentioned later. The company hiked one 
day over to a rifle range and several marksmanship badges were subsequently 
awarded to the men as the result of good shooting. The writer happened io 
be away on his furlough at the time and missed this, consequently, he is 
unable to go into details concerning this trip. 

I might add, however, a word or two regarding these furloughs granted 
the men while “over there.” Even during the war men were allowed furloughs 
of from a week to ten or fifteen days—about ten going at a time from a 
company. Furlough centers were scattered all over France, some down near 
the Italian border and others up on the English channel. The men, when on 
these furloughs, were given all liberty, and as long as they behaved themselves, 
were unmolested. The writer went, with about eight others from his com- 
pany to St. Malo, a quaint town off the English Channel. Here, the men were 
divided among the many hotels, each man had a bed to himself in rooms that 
were scrupulously clean. We put up at the finest hotels in the town, which 
were located along the beach, affording a splendid view of the ocean, and 
altogether reminded many of our Atlantic City. We even had French maids 
to wait on us in these hotels, and for the first time since landing on these 
foreign shores were treated like human beings, that is, as compared to what we 
had recently gone through while facing the foe in the front line trenches. 
We were given two good meals a day—dinner and supper and for breakfast 
we had bread, butter and coffee, and for one france apiece, all the eggs we could 


eat. Aside from buying eggs, we had all we could possibly eat, absolutely 
free of charge. The ve M. C. A. maintained an immense Casino at St. Malo, 
where men could go to read in a large well-stocked library; writing rooms 
were also provided; a large theatre where every night a good show could be 
seen, and where movies were exhibited in the afternoons. In fact, everything 
was conducted for the pleasure of the men and one never spent a dull moment 
at the Casino. In the evenings, too, dances were gotten up by the “Y” girls 
and Red Cross workers. The “Y” also maintained shower baths in connection 
with the Casino, which proved very popular with the men. Excursions were 
conducted to nearby places of historical interest; and it is to the “Y” that 
the writer holds a deep sense of gratitude for the good time he had while on 
his furlough at St. Malo. Needless to say, we were extremely sorry when the 
time came to pack up and leave this “haven of rest” and go back again to 
life in squad tents. The thought of leaving all this luxury behind for the old 
chow line and beans again was not pleasant, but taking all things into con- 
sideration, we rather enjoyed camp life at Le Mans, France. The “Y” had a 
good show on every night at one of their many huts, and we were never at a 
loss to know what to do with ourselves after the daily routine. As previously 
mentioned, very little or no drilling was done here, but they managed to 
always find something for us to do in the way of various fatigue duties in 
and around the camp. The writer spent a good part of his time at Regimental 
Headquarters, helping to finish the necessary “paper work” to be gotten out 


One afternoon we had a picture taken 


before we could sail for the States. 
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of our entire company and many orders were placed for these photographs. 

At last, orders came to “pack up,” and on April 13th we bade farewell to 
Le Mans, again boarding our “parlor cars” bound for St. Nazaire, the Port 
of embarkation. We were a merry set of doughboys on this, our last journey 
in France via box-cars. The cars were of American make and much larger 
than the French make, and we soon found out, rode much easier. We pulled 
out of Le Mans late in the afternoon, and it was nearly daybreak the following 
day when we reached our destination. Rain was falling in torrents, which 
made it very disagreeable while we were “falling in” preparatory to our 
hike to camp. It was just getting light when we finally answered the com- 
mand, “forward march,” and in a downpour of rain, we set out. We found 
the town of St. Nazaire quite a large place, but on account of the very early 
hour, and the inclemency of the weather, its streets were comparatively 
deserted. The entire morning was very stormy with high winds which blew 
the cold rain in our faces, but by this time we had become hardened to French 
weather and were reconciled by the one thought of “being that much nearer 
home.” On the way to camp, we marched for quite a distance along the sea 
coast and soon forgot our drenched condition in realizing that it would only be 
a matter of a few days before we would start our voyage across this big 
pond bound this time for the good old United States and our loved ones. 


We finally reached Embarkation Camp No. 2, and were soon quartered in 
barracks, but were told not to wander far away and not to unpack, as orders 
were expected any minute to transfer us over to Camp No. 1, about a mile 
away. After breakfast, which was served in an immense mess hall which 
accommodated a regiment at a time, we made our way back to the barracks 
and soon had fires going to “dry us out.’”’ About the middle of the afternoon 
the order came to “fall in” and we began our short march over to Camp No. 1. 
The two camps covered quite an area and had facilities for handling thousands 
of incoming soldiers bound for the States. About four or five o’clock found 
us in our new homes and we were told to unpack and make ourselves com- 
fortable for a few days’ stay. Our time here, though only for four days, 
seemed to go by very slowly—we were so impatient to embark. No drilling 
marked our brief sojourn at St. Nazaire, but the men were assigned to 
numerous fatigue duties in camp. A day or two after we were there the 
company marched back to Camp No. 2, where we underwent a thorough 
physical examination, as well as an inspection to make sure that we were 
really rid of the cooties. I am glad to say that not a cootie was discovered in 
the entire company, and we breathed a sigh of intense relief, fearing that 
if one was discovered, it would delay our departure. 

During the day of the 17th of April we received the glad tidings that 
we would embark the following day, the 18th. I well remember that last 
night spent in France. It was a night full of joyful anticipations and very 


few regrets over the fact that we were at last leaving. April 18th was ushered 
in by warm sunshine (for a wonder) and after mess, we soon got busy on our 
packs. We had one more meal on the shores of France and shortly after 
dinner, about noon, we “fell in,” and, with smiling faces, began our very 
last hike in the old country. As we neared the wharf, we could see the broad 
outlines of our ship, the U. S. S. Kroonland. She was by far the largest 
vessel at anchor in the little harbor that day, and while not nearly the size 
of the ship which brought us over, she had accommodations for from five to 
six thousand men. We lined up at the gang-plank in alphabetical order (as 
we did on boarding the S. S. Olympic) and as each man answered to his name, 
he stepped up on the running-board and thence on to the ship. Here we were 
soon assigned to numbered bunks, which were in tiers of our each, one bunk 
above the other. After making sure that no one else appropriated our 
quarters, we went up on deck and watched the remainder of our troops come 
aboard. We carried back a number of convalescent men, Red Cross nurses, 
women and men war-workers, and also quite a number of war-brides. About 
five o’clock mess was announced, to which we did full justice. (I wish to 
state that before going aboard, each man was served with a cup of hot 
chocolate, cakes, chewing gum and cigarettes by the Y. M. C. A. workers 
on the dock—hence our last memories of the “YY” in France were very pleas- 
ant.) Exactly at six o’clock the good ship, Kroonland, weighed anchor and 


commenced her long voyage back to the States. Crowds of soldiers (American 
and French) and the citizens of the town had gathered at the docks to see 
us off. We amused ourselves by pitching pennies to the little French children 
and watching the general scramble which always resulted. Amid the “Fare- 
wells” and “Bon Voyages” from those on shore, and to the strains of “Aloha 
Oe,” played by our sailor band aboard ship, the Kroonland, aided by a 
tug, almost imperceptibly glided away from her dock and slowly made her 
way through the narrow channel and thence out into the open sea. 

_ Our voyage, destined to be of eleven days’ duration, had begun. The 
majority of the men remained on deck, watching the shores of France gradu- 
ally fade away in the distance. Thoughts of mingled character filled the 
mind of the writer and he could see by the faces of those around him a 
large number of his comrades whose minds were similarly occupied. I will 
not attempt to describe my feelings, but will state they were of an entirely 
different nature from those when nearly a year before we saw, from the 
decks of the S. S. Olympic the shores of America vanish from sight on the 
horizon. Now our positions were just the reverse. We were leaving behind 
forever that life of hardship “over there” and to once more take up the threads 
of our lives over in America and among our own people. That evening on 
April 18th, while reclining on the deck of the Kroonland, watching shoreward 
until land finally disappeared from view, I thought of my comrades whose 
names were now missing from our passenger list—of the brave boys who 
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had given their all for the cause and who lay buried on those fast receding 
shores of the old country. (I regret now that I haven’t the names of every 
one of them to incorporate in this little history of Company I, 111th, but the 
few I am able to recall—Coyen, Mason, Pepperman, or “Pep of the Twenty- 
eighth,” as he styled himself; Davis and Arliecavage—such names and many 
others of our company are, however, written in a greater history; and may 
the supreme sacrifice they.made for humanity’s sake be remembered by all, 
and the glory of their deeds in France live forever in the hearts of their 
fellowmen. ) ; 

Our return voyage was uneventful. We were favored by good weather 
with the possible exception of one day, on which we had a little squall and 
the men who stayed below had a touch of seasickness. We were left to our 
own devises and passed away the time reading, playing cards (gambling in 
any form, as on the S. S. Olympic coming over was strictly forbidden, but more 
than one “little game” was pulled off on the quiet, almost under the very 
noses of our officers) and when the sailors would let us, we simply enjoyed 
lounging around on the decks, taking life easy. Our crew were continually 
on the jump scrubbing decks, and more than one doughboy on this voyage 
had his “day-dreaming” rudely interrupted by a gob with a scrubbing brush 
and hose, who, with the gentle hint of, ““You can’t stand there, soldier,’”’ would 
force the said doughboy to beat a hasty retreat, only to be likewise disturbed 


in another part of the ship. All this was taken good naturedly, however, and 
before the voyage was half over, we found the crew of the S. S. Kroonland 
all good fellows and agreeable companions. We had several “Abandon Ship” 
drills to prepare us in case of emergency, but we were not compelled to 
continually wear our life-jackets, as we did on our trip across. Wireless 
messages were daily received and the news so obtained from the outside world 
was quickly put in the form of a little newspaper and distributed among the 
men for the small sum of five cents per copy. When the ship was within a 
thousand miles of land, we were told we could send wireless messages to our 
relatives at home, if we so desired. Several of the men took advantage of 
this. Of course, various details were organized aboard, such as military police 
duty, kitchen police duty, etc., and some of the men voluntarily helped the 
stokers down in the hold of the vessel. Twice coming back we underwent 
a physical examination conducted by the ship’s doctors. Our meals on this 
return voyage were entirely satisfactory and while the food was rather coarse, 
we had plenty of it and never went hungry as we did on board the Olympic 
bound for England. We also had better sleeping accommodations than those 
afforded us on our trip across. It is believed everyone preferred the iron 
bunks to hammocks swung between decks. One special event of interest took 
place and deserves mentioning. A sergeant of our battalion was presented 
with the D. S. C. by a Colonel aboard in recognition of a deed of valor enacted 


during the Argonne drive. This went on record as the first decoration bestowed 


on an army man while on the high seas, and it attracted a great deal of 
attention, especially among the sailors aboard. So, taking everything into con- 
sideration, our return voyage was an enjoyable one. 

About midnight on April 28th we were awakened by cries of “Shore lights 
ahead” from the men on watch. Shortly afterwards our engines stopped and 
we dropped anchor to wait until daylight before docking. On leaving France, 
we were supposed to be bound for Norfolk, Virginia, but were only out a few 
days when our course was diverted by a wireless message that ordered the 
ship to New York; and we were now anchored in New York Harbor, off 
Hoboken. At daybreak we were greeted by a sight so many, many times longed 
for—the shores of the good old United States of America. Nothing ever 
looked so pleasing to us, and by the confusion and excitement among the boys 
who packed on the decks, it was evident that everybody was happy. As if to 
especially welcome us home, the day was a beautiful one, and it was a merry 
bunch of doughboys on board the good ship Kroonland that fine Spring morn- 
ing. Our band struck up some lively airs, which soon mingled with others that 
played on the various boats which had come out to greet us. A large river 
steamer, bearing the sign “The Mayor’s Welcome Committee,” circled around 
us and was packed and jammed with hundreds of passengers, some, no doubt, 
were relatives and friends of the boys, all waving flags, handkerchiefs, and in 
a general way made us remember the feeling that there was nothing so grand 


as the “Land of the Free and Home of the Brave.” After breakfast (none 
of us felt like taking the time to eat), we weighed anchor and started our short 
trip to the docks at Hoboken, N. J. By this time the men had their packs 
and guns ready and were prepared to disembark as soon as we reached our 
dock. This was at last accomplished and various officers in charge of disem- 
barkation came aboard, along with photographers, newspaper men, messenger 
boys, telegraphers, ete. At last all preliminaries were arranged and the first 
contingent (the 111th Machine Gun Company) stepped upon the gang-plank 
to go ashore. Company I soon followed and imagine our feelings at setting 
foot on American soil again. We were again lined up in alphabetical order 
and had to answer once more to a check roll call. Cries of, “When do we 
eat?” were soon answered by filing in one portion of the docks, where the 
American Red Cross showered us with a barrage of sour krout, smoke-lined 
sausage, rolls, cocoa, all the candy we could eat, tobacco and chewing gum. 
Our very first meal on American shores after those dreary months in France 
will not be soon forgotten. 


We were then informed that we were going to Camp Dix, N. J., and were 
supplied with postals to drop to our relatives and friends, acquainting them 
of our whereabouts. The early part of the afternoon of April 29th we 
boarded trains for camp and were hardly seated when women of the Red Cross 
came through the cars with baskets filled with fine apples and chocolate candy 
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bars; and not a man was overlooked. It was around three o’clock that after- 
noon when we pulled out and nearly seven before camp was reached. 


We found Camp Dix, N. J., built along the usual lines of army cantonments 
throughout the United States. On our short hike to the barracks we met 
several men in uniform wearing red chevrons on their sleeves, and some of us 
wondered what they signified; and upon being informed that these men 
were mustered out of the service which entitled them to a red stripe, then 
we began to envy these lucky lads. After reaching our section of the camp, 
we were assigned to barracks, and after having roughed it in France for a 
year, the familiar buildings at old Camp Dix seemed the next thing to home 
to us. 


Our few days’ stay here were very busy ones. We underwent another 
thorough de-lousing, but this time new uniforms were issued to the men who 
needed them. Many of the men wearing uniforms which they thought would 
“nass” and so prevent them getting new suits, deliberately went to work, and, 
with knives, bayonets, nails or pieces of glass, soon had their “O. Ds” ready 
for the scrap pile. We turned in our guns, along with other equipment, but 
were allowed, however, to keep our gas masks, steel helmets, slickers and 
overcoats. Many of the men had become really attached to their guns and 
wanted to keep them, some even offering to buy them from the Government, 
but this was not permitted, and as far as may be known, every man had to 


part with what proved to be more than once his best friend while in the lines 
in France—his gun or “piece,” as they were called. 

On May 3rd we underwent our final physical examination before being 
mustered out of the service, and for this we were paraded through a building 
with doctors seemingly at every turn, all specialists in their particular lines, 
and the majority of the men of Company I were pronounced “O. K.” and 
consequently appeared to be none the worse for our experiences ‘‘over there.” 
During the afternoon of May 4th, Company I was formally mustered out of 
service and the men were civilians again. I will attempt here to describe the 
process of “mustering out” as performed in Discharge Unit No. 3 (the ‘mad 
house”) at Camp Dix, N. J., through which we filed. As each man’s name 
was called from his Service Record, he entered the building and was given his 
papers at the door by an officer in charge. Following each other in single file, 
the men were interviewed in turn by numerous clerks, each asking certain 
questions which had to be satisfactorily answered and a record made thereof. 
After going through this ‘mill’? we issued forth civilians substantiated by our 
little red chevrons, of which three were issued to each man, and by our Dis- 
charge Certificates headed, “Honorable Discharge from the United States 
Army.”’ Our bonus of sixty dollars was paid, along with all back pay due us. 
A ticket office was conveniently at hand and many of the men bought railroad 
tickets for their respective home towns. It might be mentioned here a portion 
of Company I remained at Camp Dix in order to participate in parades 
scheduled at Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. Hence, at Camp Dix, N. J., the 
company disbanded and it was there that “good-byes’” were exchanged between 
the men of old I Company, 111th. Thus many staunch friends parted, perhaps, 
never to meet again in this sphere of existence, but, to use the expression 
so often heard in the ranks, “It is a great life if you don’t weaken.” 


As a conclusion, I wish to state that the above was compiled from my own 
personal records, and for the purpose of drawing it from my files for reading 
whenever my thoughts turn back to my life “over there.” 

Several of my army comrades having gotten hold of it, have requested 
copies; by this it seems that its composition has spread quite extensively to 
the boys of Company I, 111th Infantry, and requests for copies are numerous. 

The little history was composed by me without strict regard to correct 
English, etc., and it is hoped that the criticisms in this respect will be 
eliminated. 

While those who returned, at times look back with mingled feelings 
of pleasure and regret, let us not forget those who made the supreme sacrifice 
and were “Taken by the angels to the Land of Rest; 

Music sweetly sounding in the sky; 
Welcomed by their loved ones to Heaven’s very best, 
We shall meet them in the by and by.” 
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LIST OF MEN KILLED IN ACTION DURING WORLD WAR 
COMPANY I, 111th INFANTRY, WEST CHESTER, PA. 


Ira B. Levinite Christian Wanzel, Jr. Robert V. Ritter 
Samuel L. Mento Richard P. Woodward Richard Strickland 
James T. O’Connor Walter J. Hunter Patrick J> Geary 
Wilmer H. Quinn Bernard F. Schlegel Joseph A. Hill 


Norbert J. Finegan William Reeves Norman Pennell Fredrick Farrell 
Company I re-organized and passed Federal Muster August 7, 1920. The 
officer personnel at this time consisted of Joseph M. Reilly, Captain; George 
W. Vandever, First Lieutenant, and Francis G. Brown, Second Lieutenant. 
During the re-organization, a number of the ex-service members of 
the company assisted very ably with the work. 

At Camp the first year the roster showed fifty-five names; the second 
year, seventy-two, and the third year there were on the rolls of the organ- 
ization sixty-nine enlisted men. A weeding-out process was started after 
the second encampment. 

Prior to the fourth encampment, forty-three enlistments expired the day 
before leaving for camp. This was offset by the fact that applicants were 
numerous, ninety-two members being shown on the rolls at that time and 
sixty-six men were taken to camp that year. 


The company has been very active in athletics, taking part in track, 
baseball and basketball events. Two successive years there have been runners 
up in the basketball tournaments held by the regiment. 


The company has always maintained a high standard of efficiency. For 
the past five years the average strength has been three officers and sixty-nine 
enlisted men. Attendance at drill: Officers, 95 per cent; enlisted men, 57.9 
per cent, an average which is creditable to any organization. 


Medals have been awarded to the following enlisted men who have had 
100 per cent attendance at drills: 
First Sergeant—William R. Corcoran Sergeant—John A. Pierce 
Sergeant—Fred J. Capanna First Class Private—Meguigan 

First Class Private—Andrews (discharged) 

First Lieutenant Francis G. Brown was promoted for bravery in action on 
Hill No. 204, he being at that time a Sergeant in command of one of the first 
two platoons of the Twenty-eighth Division to be sent against the enemy. 


All the officers of the present company were in active service at the front. 
The officers personnel from Company I, West Chester, in 1917, was 


as follows: John C, Groff, Captain 
W. Butler Windle, First Lieutenant William I. Hall, Second Lieutenant 


After the re-organization, Captain J. C. Groff was transferred to the 
Ammunition Train. Served overseas. 

First Lieutenant W. Butler Windle was promoted to Maior in the Judge 
Advocate Section. Served overseas. 

Second Lieutenant William T. I. Hall was transferred to the Aviation 
Service, Texas. 

First Lieutenant Edward Hoopes, of West Chester, served in Camp 
Hancock with Company I overseas. 

Of the 125 men who left West Chester sixteen paid the supreme sacrifice. 
A great number were wounded and gassed. 

August 22, 1917, Company I left West Chester, Pa., for Camp Hancock, 
there to undergo strenuous training for the work ahead in France. Company 
I was the largest unit in the Sixth Infantry at this time, composed of three 
officers and 125 enlisted men. 

About November 17, 1917, the Sixth Infantry was disbanded and con- 
solidated with the old Eighteenth and 111th. The members of the Company I 
were somewhat scattered through the regiment, practically every company 
in the regiment having a representation from Company I. 

A number of the enlisted members of the original company were commis- 
sioned during the World War. The present commissioned personnel of Com- 
pany I were all enlisted men in the company. 


Present Roster 


Captain 
Joseph M. Reilly 


Sergeants 
Corporals 


Privates—First Class 


Privates 


Leroy Butler 
John Crosby 
Howard Forrest 
Charles H. Lewis 
Earl S. March 
Marian J. Roop 
Clarence Wilson 


Company I, 111th Infantry, West Chester, Pa. 


First Lieutenant 


Francis G. Brown 


Howard H. Hutchinson 
Chester Marzio 


Edward Barnes 
Albert Mason 


Norman Green 


Harold Barnes 
Charles Bonsall 
James Byrne 
Harvey Crosley 
Harry F. Hummell 
Royce B. McCarnes 
Thomas Mercer 
Edgar R. Sadler 
Ernest White 


Second Lieutenant 


Henry L.: Hayden 


Earl S. Butler 
Elwood C. Parker 


Alexander Hughes 
George Tucker 


Curtis Meguigan 


William Barnes 
Herbert Brown 
Harold C. Cann 
George F. Curley 
James Huss 

James P. McGarritty 
Edward Millington 
Robert W. Tulley 
Warren Williams 


Fred J. Capanna 
John A. Pierce 


Leroy Green 
Charles Gibson 


Henry Meguigan 


Jacob Biddle 
Francis Buckingham 
Edward Canning 
Clyde Emery 
Joseph M. Ironsides 
James Manning 
Harold Peoples 
Charles Walton 
Joseph Quillen 


First Sergeant 
William R. Corcoran 


Edwin H. Crosby 
Wallace T. Thompson 


Wesley McClintock 


Matthew Rodgers 


George W. Bird 
William S. Bullard 
Frederick W. Chattin 
Ira Ferrier 

Edgar W. Larkin 
Elmer Marshall 
Leroy Pyle 

Harvey Weeks 
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MR. SAMUEL MARSHALL 


Chairman of the Local Armory Board and a Devoted Friend of the 
National Guard 
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Vest Chester 


)IIKKE all other aspects of her well ordered being, 
| there is nothing spectacular about the industrial 
growth and development of West Chester, and 
yet our Cream Separators are known the world 
over, our Wheels east, and our Tags direct the movement 
of the Nation’s commerce, and the trees, plants and shrubs 
from our nurseries are in fact just so many bits of trans- 
planted West Chester spread broadcast in an effort to make 
other places as nearly like West Chester as possible. 


(ndustrial 


West Chester industries are well diversified in product 
and widely distributed in location, so that we do not have 
a distinct and dismal industrial section. 


In due time the advantages of West Chester will attract 
additional industries, particularly those that need steady, 
self respecting labor of the home owning type, for in this 
respect we excell many large towns of industrial promi- 
nence. In industry the human factor is now conceded to 
be the most important of all and the industrial future of 
West Chester is assured in proportion as we foster those 
things which will develop in each individual the best that 
is in him. 


In addition we have adequate transportation, easy access 
to materials and to markets, low taxes, strong banks and 
a wholesome spirit of co-operation between all elements 
in the community that make for progress. 


In fact, industrially, West Chester is “a little bit of 
all right.” 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF 
CHESTER COUNTY 


WEST CHESTER, PENNA. 


Organized 1814 


Total Assets, Including Trust Funds, $4,961,027.96 


Samuel Marshall, President 

George Heed, Vice-President 

Joseph F. Hill, Cashier 

Herman F. Wyers, Assistant Cashier 
W. P. Morrison, Assistant Cashier 


STRONG—SAFE—CONSERVATIVE 
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THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
of West Chester 


Capital, $200,000.00 


Surplus and Profits earned, $275,000.00 


Arthur P. Reid, President 
Septimus E. Nivin, Vice-President 
Samuel P. Cloud, Cashier 


George Newlin, Assistant Cashier 


WEST CHESTER, PA. 


Established 1900 
CHESTER COUNTY TRUST 
COMPANY 
e 
Capital, $250,000.00 


e 


J. Everton Ramsey, President 


L. K. Stubbs, Vice-President and Treasurer 


George Balderston, Assistant Treasurer 
Davis R. Eachus, Real Estate Officer 
George S. Roberts, Title Officer 

Wm. P. Sharpless, Trust Officer 


Elbert N. Pusey, Assistant Trust Officer 
and Assistant Treasurer 


B. C. Washington, Assistant Trust Officer 
and Assistant Secretary 


> 


FARMERS AND MECHANICS 
TRUST COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus, $410,000.00 


The Ideal Executor, Administrator, 


Guardian or Trustee 


West Chester, Pa. 


THE DIME SAVINGS BANK 
of Chester County 


5 


Plummer E. Jefferis, President 
R. T. Cornwell, First Vice-President 
M. J. Murphy, Second Vice-President 


Howard H. Plank, Cashier 


WEST CHESTER, PA. 
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HOOPES, BRO. & THOMAS CO. 


(The West Chester Nurseries) 


West Chester, 


SCHRAMM, INC. 


Manufacturers of Air Compressors 


ae 


THE MORRIS NURSERIES 


Two Hundred Acres of Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Evergreens, Vines and Roses; Landscape 
Gardening Especially. Established 1847. Martin Lorgus and Clarence Lear, Props. 


Biddle and Penn Streets West Chester, Penna. 
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HOOPES, BRO. & DARLINGTON, INC. 
Automobile, Carriage and Wagon Wheel Manufacturers 
West Chester, Penna., U. S. A. 


ss 


DAILY LOCAL NEWS 


The Pioneer Daily of Chester County. Over 11,500 Copies Printed and Circulated Each 
9 Week-day Afternoon 


Established 1872 ‘ West Chester, Pennsylvania 
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Fountain and Candy Shoppe 


Soda 
rles Weingartner, 


Dining Rooms, 


, 


Lunch 


and Mer. 


st Chester, Penna. 
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TEMPLE 


HORACE F. 


Printer and Publisher 
24 E. Market Street, West Chester, Penna. 


SHARPLES SEPARATOR COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Cream Separators West Chester, Penna. 


GEORGE J. MOSES 


(Pennsylvania Garage) 
Distributor of Paige, Jewett and Reo Motor Cars. Repairs, Supplies and Accessories 
120 W. Walnut Street, West Chester, Penna. 
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YE OLDE GREEN TREE INN 
Established 1786 
Unexcelled Lodging for the Transient or Permanent Guest 
Gay and High Streets, West Chester, Penna. 
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THE DENNEY TAG COMPANY, INC. 
Tags of Every Description 
West Barnard Street, West Chester, Penna. 
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KEYSTONE TAG COMPANY, INC. 
Manufacturing, Printing and Stringing Tags of Every Description 
Equipped With the Most Improved Machinery 
West Chester, Penna. 
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N. HARLAN SLACK 
Distributor for Dodge Brothers Motor Cars and Graham Brothers’ Trucks 
118 W. Market Street, West Chester, Penna. 


WEST CHESTER LAUNDRY 
S. Church Street, West Chester, Penna. 
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HOWARD K. MOSES (Turk’s Head Garage) 


Packard and Nash Automobiles. Parts and Accessories for all Cars 
E. Market Street, West Chester, Penna. 
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EDWARD H. JACOB 


Grower of Fresh Mushrooms, Manufacturer of Mushroom Spawn, Packer of Jacob Brand 
Canned Mushrooms 


West Chester, Penna. 


HOFFMAN & BALDWIN 


Building Lumber, Roofing Materials, Nails and Paints. Distributors for Johns-Manville 
Company., Inc., and Devoe & Raynolds 


Union and Franklin Streets 


Phone 745 


AUMIGRIZES 


SALES 0 SERVICE 


INCREASE 8 Menestinet So n eee using. 
us To 
MOVE TO LARGER QUARTERS. = MOVE TG LARGER Q e 
Ss” ure te ‘ 216 RO. SOR FAR 2 NTE A 
- + | 4 * JL BOALS xe. 


J. L. BOALS, INC. 
Lincoln Cars, Ford Cars and Trucks, Fordson Tractors 
110 N. Walnut Street, West Chester, Penna. 


. TRANSIT: LINES-SERVING-THE-MOST- CONVENIEN T-AND 
FAST- GROWING-SUBURBAN: DISTRICT: OF: PHILADELPHIA 
IN: THE: BEAU TIFUL- HIGHLANDS-WEST: OF -THE:- CIT 
PHILADEL PHIA-AND-WEST: CHESTER: TRACTION: COMPANYS SYSTERP1 
RADIATING: FROMM- BUSINESS: CENT RE-AT: GOTH: STREE T-TERMINAL-TO 
TERMINALS: IN-ARDMORE-WEST- CHESTER: MEDIA-AND-SHARON:HILL 
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THE COUNTIES GAS & ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Incorporated 1852 
/ * As the West Chester Gas Company 


First street mains were made of wooden logs. The year 1925 will 
; celebrate the seventy-third year (73) of continuous gas service to the 
‘ inhabitants of the Borough of West Chester. 


OVERTOWN RESTAURANT 
West Chester's Most Attractive Eating Place 
Top Floor Farmers and Mechanics Building, West Chester, Penna. 


